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CHAPTER I. 

A REAL VIRAGO. 

The two brigands remained for some time 
without saying a word, both reflecting on 
the scheme of murder and pillage which 
they now premeditated. At this moment 
the tent flap was raised, and a figure ap- 
peared in the entrance. It was a woman of 
masculine mien — a true virago — robust and 
hale ; but whose countenance betrayed the 
ravage of evil passions rather than time. 
Her coarse hair clubbed around her head, 
and held in its place by a large tortoise- 
shell comb with gold pendants, showed no 
vol. in. B 
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sign of advanced age. It was black as 
ebony. Around her neck hung numerous 
chains of gold and glass beads, to which 
were attached a number of crosses, scapu- 
laries, and other golden ornaments ; but in 
spite of this gaudy adorning her counte- 
nance was hideous to behold, and did not 
belie the portrait of Arroyo's wife which 
had been sketched by Bocardo, for it was 
she. As she presented herself at the opening 
of the tent, rage was depicted in her coun- 
tenance, exhibiting itself in the swollen 
veins of her neck and forehead, and in the 
rolling of her bloodshot eyes. 

" A shame on you!" cried she, casting on 
Bocardo, whom she both hated and despised, 
the angry look she feared to give her hus- 
band, " a shame on you, that after the oath 
you have taken, there should still remain 
a stone of this nest of vipers, or a man to 
defend it ! " 

" Well — what now?" demanded Arroyo,, 
in an ill-humoured tone. "What nest of 
vipers are you speaking of?" 
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"The hacienda Del Valle — what other 
should it be? There our men — the greater 
number of them at least — have been besieg- 
ing it for three days without any result. 
No, not without result, for I've just this 
moment learnt that three of our people have 
been killed in a sortie, and that this accursed 
Catalan, who commands the place, has 
nailed their heads over the door of the 
hacienda ! " 

"Who has told you this?" quickly de- 
manded Arroyo. 

" Gaspacho. He is outside awaiting your 
orders. He has been sent to ask for a re- 
inforcement." 

" By all the devils ! " cried Arroyo in a 
rage. " Woman ! who has given you the 
privilege of interrogating the couriers that 
are sent me ? " 

As he put this interrogatory the brigand 
sprang to his feet; and, seizing the bullock's 
skull upon which he had been seated, made 
a motion as if he would crush with it that 

B 2 
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of his amazonian partner. Perhaps, influ- 
enced by the late councils of Bocardo, he 
would have decided on bearing the public 
execration upon his own shoulders, had it 
not been for that scapulary blessed by the 
Pope, and whose fatal influence he at the 
moment remembered. 

Bocardo paid no attention to the threat- 
ening demonstration of his associate, but 
sat phlegmatically silent. 

" Maria Santissima ! " exclaimed the 
virago, as she retreated before the angry 
menace of her husband. " Will you not 
protect me, Senor Bocardo ? " 

" Hum ! " replied the latter, without mov- 
ing from his seat, " you know the proverb 
worthy Senora ? Between the tree and 
the bark — you understand? These little 
domestic broils " 

" Must not occur any more," interposed 
Arroyo, quieting down; " and now, Senora," 
continued he, addressing himself to his 
helpmate, " before receiving Gaspacho, 
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I have a commission for you to exe- 
cute." 

44 What may that be ? " brusquely de- 
manded the woman, elevating her tone in 
proportion as that of her husband became 
lowered. 

" It is a magnificent scheme conceived by 
me," interrupted Bocardo. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the virago, 44 if you 
had only as much courage as intelligence, 
Senor Bocardo ! " 

44 Bah ! Arroyo has courage enough for 
both of us." 

44 That," said Arroyo, suddenly turning 
his anger upon his associate, who had not 
the advantage of possessing a charmed 
scapulary, 44 that is as much as to say 
that you have the intelligence for both of 
us?" 

44 God forbid I should either say or think 
so," rejoined Bocardo in an humble tone ; 
44 you are as intelligent as you are brave, 
Senor Arroyo." 

B 3 
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" Wife ! " continued Arroyo without ap- 
pearing to listen to the fulsome flattery of 
his associate, 44 go and interrogate once 
more the prisoner we have taken. Find 
out if possible what errand he was 
on " 

"The bird still sings the same tune," 
responded the woman ; " he repeats that he 
is in the service of Don Mariano de Silva ; 
and that he is the bearer of a message to 
that mad Colonel, as you call him, Don 
Rafael Tres Villas." 

At this hated name the shade deepened 
upon the brow of the bandit. 

" Have you found out what this message 
is ? " he inquired. 

44 The fellow insists upon it that it is of 
no importance. What do you suppose 1 
found in his pockets, when we were search- 
ing him ?" 

44 A vial of poison, perhaps ?" 

44 No ; but something equally droll. A 
packet carefully put up, enclosing a small 
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cambric handkerchief, sweetly scented with 
perfume, and inside this a tress of hair — a 
woman's hair, long and beautiful, by my 
faith!" 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Bocardo, in a sig- 
nificant tone; "and what have you done 
with it, Madame Arroyo ? " 

"What should I have done with it?" 
said the virago, with a disdainful toss of her 
head — " What but fling it back in the face 
of the messenger — the worthless thing. No 
doubt it is a love-token sent to this colonel 
of the devil." 

" The messenger took it back then ? " 

" Ah, indeed — with as much eagerness as 
if it had been a chain of gold." 

" So much the better," said Bocardo, 
with a significant gesture. "1 have an 
idea," he continued, " if I am not mistaken 
— a superb idea ! With this messenger and 
this love-token, we can give the Colonel 
Tres Villas a rendezvous, where, instead of 
meeting his sweetheart, he may tumble into 

B 4 
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the middle of a score of our fellows, who 
may take him alive without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The thing's as good as done. Only 
put me in communication with this mes- 
senger, and I'll answer for the rest. What 
say you, Arroyo ? What shall we do with 
the Colonel Tres Villas?" 

44 Burn him over a slow fire — roast him 
alive ! " responded the guerillero, with an 
expression of ferocious joy. 

44 But your wife will intercede for him ? " 
ironically added Bocardo. 

44 Carrambo ! Yes ! " exclaimed the hag, 
44 to burn him over the slow fire, and roast 
him alive — that I shall." 

And with a hideous laugh she walked 
out of the tent to give place to Gaspacho, 
who the next moment entered. 

The courier thus named had all the ap- 
pearance of an original character. He was 
tall and -thin as the blade of a rapier, with 
a dry cynical expression of countenance, 
<and long snaky tresses of hair hanging down 
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over his shoulders, like thongs of smoked 
leather, 

" Speak ! " commanded Arroyo, as he en* 
tered. " Thou bearer of evil tidings, what 
have you to tell us now? " 

"Perhaps, Senor Captain," responded 
the brigand — who, notwithstanding his habi- 
tual air of importance, was evidently cowed 
by the scowl of his superior, "perhaps I 
have some good news as well ? " 

" First, then, deliver your bad ones! " 

" Well, then, Senor Captain, there are 
not enough of us to take this hacienda by 
assault. The den of coyotes has proved 
stronger than we expected ; and I am sent 
to ask for a reinforcement of men." 

"Who has sent you ? — Lieutenant Lan- 
tejas?" 

"Lieutenant Lantejas will never send 
another message. This morning his head 
was nailed over the gate of the hacienda 
along with that of Sergeant Yanez." 

" Tripes of the fiend ! " exclaimed the 
guerilla leader, " Yanez, too ! " 
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44 Their heads not the only ones, Captain. 
Besides them are those of Salinas and 
Tuerto, to say nothing of Matavidas, Saca- 
medios, and Piojento, who were taken pri- 
soners, and hung alive by the feet from the 
parapet of the building. We had to fire at 
them and kill them with oiir carbines, in 
order to put an end to their sufferings." 

44 They deserved it — a fig for their lives ! 
Why did they allow themselves to be taken 
alive?" 

44 That's just what I told them," said 
Gaspacho, with an air of assent. 44 1 warned 
them that your honour would be very 
angry about it. But they did not mind 
what I said for all that." 

44 So then there are now only forty-four 
of you laying siege to the accursed place ? " 

• 4 Your pardon, Captain. I did not yet 
mention four others who have been hung 
up by the necks. Upon these we were not 
obliged to spend our powder : as they were 
dead enough already." 
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" Carajo I " vociferated the brigand with 
a furious accent, " Ten of my men gone 
already! DemoniosI Am I to lose this 
band like the other ? Go on ! You have 
given me enough of ill news. Let me 
hear some of what you call good ones ! " 

" Yesterday evening a horseman ap- 
proached the hacienda— riding towards it, 
as if he had nothing to do but present 
himself at the gate and be admitted. Be- 
fore getting near, however, he was seen by 
two of our videttes, who at once charged 
upon him. After a fight, in which the 
horseman made a fierce resistance, he 
managed to escape." 

" Carajo I — the stupids ! " 

" Don't be angry with the poor fellows, 
Senor Captain. I assure you they did not 
let him go without a struggle, which ended 
in one of them getting his shoulder fractured 
by a pistol-shot, and the other having his 
horse fall under him. Pressed by the latter, 
the royalist horseman turned upon him, and 
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rushing against his horse, brought the ani- 
mal to the ground. Then grasping the 
vidette by the collar, he lifted him clean out 
of his stirrups, and dashed him to the earth, 
as one would do a cocoa-nut to break its 
shell. It was full two hours before the poor 
fellow came to his senses." 

" I know only one man strong enough to 
accomplish that feat," said Bocardo, turning 
pale, — " the damned Colonel Tres Villas. 
It was just in that way that he killed An- 
tonio Valdez." 

"It was Colonel Tres Villas," added 
Gaspacho. " Pepe Lobos is sure of it. He 
heard the snorting of that strange horse — 
the same he rode upon the day he came to 
Las Palmas. Besides, Pepe recognised his 
figure, and the sound of his voice — notwith- 
standing that it was in the night. Ten of 
our men have gone in pursuit of him, and 
by this he ought to be taken." 

" Holy Virgin ! " exclaimed the guerilla 
chief, turning his eyes towards heaven, 44 1 
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promise you a wax candle as big as a palm 
tree, if this man falls into our hands ! " 

" As big as a palm tree ! " exclaimed 
Bocardo in astonishment. " Camarado, do 
you mean it ? " 

" Hush ! " said the other in a low voice. 
44 Hold your tongue, Bocardo ; it's only to 
humbug the Virgin !" 

" Well," replied Bocardo, 44 whether they 
capture him or not it don't much matter. 
We shall take him all the same. If I under- 
stand his history, and the meaning of the 
message which this coyote has for him, he 
can be lured by it to the farthest corner of 
the earth." 

At this moment the wife of Arroyo re- 
entered the tent, her face exhibiting a still 
stronger expression of fury than before. 

44 The cage is empty ! " cried she, 44 the 
bird has flown, and along with it the guard- 
ian left to watch it — the worthless Juan de 
Zapote ! " 

44 Blood and fire ! " vociferated Arroyo, 
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" quick, pursue them ! Hola ! " continued 
he, raising the flap of his tent, " twenty men 
to horse ! Scour the woods and the river 
banks. Bring back the two fugitives bound 
hand and foot. Above all, bring them back 
alive I " 

The order created a brisk movement 
throughout the camp, where each seemed 
to compete with his fellow as to who should 
be the first to enter on the pursuit. 

" Jesus Santo ! " muttered Bocardo to 
himself, 44 if this Colonel should escape, and 
also the messenger, adieu to all my fine 
combinations ! Well ! " he continued, after 
the wife of Arroyo had gone out of the tent 
to hasten the departure of the pursuers. 
44 Well, Senor Arroyo ! if he should get away 
from us it will be a great pity sure enough. 
Still we shall find consolation at the hacienda 
San Carlos." 

44 True," replied the other, 44 and I have 
need of some distraction just now. This 
evening I mean to amuse myself. To- 
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morrow we shall storm the fortress of Del 
Valle with all our force ; and may the devil 
scorch me, if I leave one stone of it standing 
upon another ! " 

44 Yes ; to-morrow let us set seriously 
about it," said Bocardo, gleefully rubbing 
his hands together, 44 But see ! " he con- 
tinued, glancing out of the tent, 44 our 
fellows are ready to start. If you take my 
advice, instead of twenty men, you'll send 
only ten. That will be quite sufficient to 
capture those two droll devils who have es- 
caped from us. After you have sent the 
reinforcement to Del Valle we'll have no 
great number of men to remain at head- 
quarters here." 

The guerillero chief yielded to the counsel 
of his associate; and choosing from the 
horsemen that were ready ten of the best 
mounted, he directed them to enter upon 
the pursuit. . The others were at the same 
time ordered to proceed to the hacienda 
Del Valle to reinforce the party already 
besieging the place. 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN UNEXPECTED RECEPTION. 

From that portion of Gaspacho's report 
which related to Don Rafael Tres Villas, the 
reader will easily guess the purpose of the 
eight horsemen assembled in a glade of the 
forest of Ostuta : they were no other than 
the soldiers who from the besieging party 
had gone in pursuit of the royalist Colonel. 
It will be remembered, however, that ten 
was the number mentioned by Gaspacho, 
while only eight now composed the group 
that occupied the clearing. 

We shall presently learn how their num- 
ber became thus reduced ; but first let us 
recount the adventures of Don Rafael him- 
self — from the time of his quitting the camp 
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of Huajapam, to the moment when we find 
him asleep upon his arboreal couch. 

As soon as the song of triumph raised 
by the soldiers of Trujano had ceased to 
echo in his ears, Don Rafael proceeded to 
reflect upon his own situation. He per- 
ceived at once that, in order to traverse 
with safety some thirty leagues of a country 
almost entirely in the hands of the insur- 
gents, certain precautions would be abso- 
lutely necessary. His gold-laced uniform, 
his helmet, all his equipments, in short, 
would betray him to an insurgent enemy. 
Moreover he was badly armed — having 
broken his sword in the conflict ; and for 
such a perilous journey it was necessary to 
be provided with better weapons than a 
dagger and pistols. 

He knew it was impossible to return to 
his marquee to re-equip himself. The camp 
was already filled with the insurgent sol- 
diers, and no doubt his tent had been 
pillaged long before that time. 

VOL. III. c 
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After a moment's reflection it occurred 
to him that on the field of battle — that part 
of it most distant from Huajapam, where 
Callejas had sustained the first shock of 
Morelos* army — he might find the neces- 
sary articles he desired ; and turning a little 
out of his course, he directed himself thither. 

His judgment proved correct. A two- 
edged sword soon rewarded his search ; and 
he was able to exchange for his dragoon 
helmet the felt hat of an insurgent soldier, 
with a brass front-plate, bearing in ill- 
formed letters the inscription, Independencia 
o' muerte ! 

Scornfully tearing off the tablet and 
trampling it under his feet, Don Rafael 
placed the felt hat upon his head, and con- 
tinued his explorations. Shortly after he 
exchanged the jaqueta of an insurgent soldier 
for his cavalry uniform ; and then looking 
to the state of his pistols, and seeing that 
his cartridge-box was well garnished, he 
put spurs to Koncador and rode briskly 
away from the ground. . . / 
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It is not necessary to detail the many 
precautions which he adopted from hour to 
hour to keep out of the hands of the insur- 
gents — who were on all sides scouring the 
country through which he had to pass. 
Suffice it to say that for the most part he 
journeyed only by night. Even travelling 
thus, he was not always safe; and more than 
once he found occasion to employ all the 
courage and presence of mind with which 
Nature had endowed him. 

On the evening of the third day, just at 
the hour of twilight, he arrived in the 
neighbourhood of his own hacienda. He 
was expecting soon to be in security within 
its walls, when the two videttes already 
mentioned perceived and rushed forward 
to capture him. This behaviour was in 
conformity with the orders of Arroyo; 
who had commanded that every one seen 
near the hacienda should be made prisoner 
and brought into his presence. 

Don Rafael was at first uncertain as to 
c 2 
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the enemy with which he had to deal ; but 
he was not the man to submit tamely to 
conduct so brusque and uncourteous as was 
that of the videttes. His resistance ended 
in putting both of them hors de combat ; 
but the circumstances of the encounter, for 
certain reasons, had been somewhat mis- 
represented by Gaspacho. 

It is true that one of the two soldiers had 
his shoulder fractured by a shot ; but the 
bullet had also passed so near his heart, that 
the man was dead in an hour after. As to 
the other, it was true that the Colonel 
dashed him to the ground as described ; but, 
before doing so, he had taken the precaution 
to plunge his dagger into the breast of this 
second adversary. 

Although he had left both deprived of 
the power to give the alarm, unfortunately 
the report of his pistol had betrayed his 
presence to the guerilleros. In a few mo* 
ments half a score of them were riding in 
pursuit : for, by the orders of their chief, one 
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half of their horses were kept saddled and 
bridled both day and nigh. 

After disembarrassing himself of his two 
adversaries, the Colonel had hesitated a 
moment, as to whether he should return on 
his path or continue on to the hacienda. 
It was during this interval of hesitation 
that the pursuing horsemen drew near, and 
that one of them (Pepe Lobos by name) 
caught sight of and recognised him — while 
the snorting of Roncador as he galloped off 
confirmed the guerillero in his belief, 

It is likely enough that the extreme 
hatred which Arroyo bore for the Colonel 
was at this crisis the means of saving his 
life. The guerilleros, knowing the desire of 
their chief, that Tres Villas should be cap- 
tured alive, reflected upon the rich recom* 
pense they might expect if they should so 
take him. Otherwise the volley of carbine 
shots, which they would have delivered on 
the instant, might have terminated the 
existence of their dreaded foe, 

c 3 
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On seeing the horsemen, Don Rafael sud- 
denly wheeled round and galloped back 
as he had come. His hope lay in being able 
to distance his pursuers, and afterwards find 
a temporary refuge in the thick forest he had 
just been traversing, and through which ran 
the road to Huajapam. With this purpose 
in view, he returned along the route at full 
gallop. 

When he deemed himself at a sufficient 
distance in advance of his pursuers, he 
wheeled suddenly from the road and headed 
his steed into the thick underwood, through 
which he spurred onward, until his passage 
was fairly barred up by an impenetrable 
network of vines and bushes. Here he 
halted ; and, dismounting, led his horse to a 
tree. He then commenced groping about, 
to find some spot where he might in safety 
obtain a few hours of repose, after the 
fatigues he had encountered during the day. 

A few paces further on he perceived a 
cedrela tree of gigantic dimensions, and so 
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thickly loaded with leaves that it seemed to 
promise a secure hiding-place among its 
branches. Still apprehensive that his pur- 
suers might discover his track, Don Rafael 
resolved to climb the cedrela — whose dark 
foilage would screen him from the sharpest 
eyes. On approaching the tree, he perceived 
by the vast circumference of its trunk that 
he could not climb up by embracing it. 
Neither could he reach to even the lowest of 
its limbs. A means, however, presented 
itself of getting over the difficulty. 

An enormous Uiana, stretching from 
among the top branches, reached the ground 
in a diagonal direction; and up this Don 
Rafael was enabled to make his ascent. 

Placing his body between two large 
boughs, he disposed himself, as best he 
could, to pass the remainder of the night, 
leaving it for the day to bring him to some 
further determination. 

He commenced reflecting upon the pur- 
suit. . He was in hopes that his pursuers, 

c 4 
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having lost his track, might separate into 
small parties of two or three — in order the 
more thoroughly to scour the woods. In 
this case he might be able to defeat the whole 
party, taking them in detail, and favoured 
by his own superior courage and strength 
— in which he felt the most perfect con- 
fidence. 

The night had already advanced, and 
the moon from the high vault of the starry 
heavens poured down her floods of light 
over the spray of the forest, A few feeble 
raylets, penetrating through the thick masses 
of foliage, reached the retreat where Don 
Rafael had hidden himself. 

He remained for some moments listening 
attentively. He could hear nothing — at 
least no sound that betokened the presence 
of human beings. The breeze sighing 
among the leaves, the distant howl of the 
coyote, the sweet note of the mimic night- 
thrush, or perchance the rustling caused by 
the iguana as it scampered over the dead 
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leaves, were the only sounds that broke the 
stillness of the night. 

The fresh balmy air that he was breathing, 
the shadow of night that enwrapped him, the 
imposing tranquillity that reigned around, 
all conspired to beget the desire for repose. 
He felt his eyelids gradually grow heavier 
and heavier ; and after a while an invincible 
torpor seized upon his whole frame. 

Without being in any great degree un- 
easy about his situation, Don Rafael never- 
theless felt the necessity of keeping awake 
as long as he might be able. With this 
intent he struggled for a time against sleep, 
but in vain. Seeing that it was about to 
overpower him, he unwound the sash from 
his waist, and with this attached himself 
firmly between the branches. Having thus 
provided against the danger of a fall, he 
surrendered himself the moment after to 
a profound and silent slumber. 
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CHAPTER in. 

A CARELESS SEARCH. 

Most of the guerilleros of the band of 
Arroyo were country-people — rancheros, 
vaqueros, and the like. Many of them, from 
their habits of life, were skilled in following 
the tracks of animals. It was not likely, 
therefore, they should fail to discover the 
place where the Colonel had turned off 
from the road ; and in reality they perceived 
it, and there came to a halt. The uncertain 
light of the moon, however, hindered them 
from following his tracks through the under- 
wood ; and, unable to guess the direction he 
had taken, they remained for some minutes 
deliberating on what was best to be done. 
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To go forward in a body would be to di- 
minish the chances of finding his traces — 
more especially if they proceeded on horse- 
back. It was resolved, therefore, that all 
should dismount ; and, separating into 
twos, thus scour the thicket in front. 
Afterwards, if unsuccessful in their search, 
they were to reunite in the glade where 
they had picketed their horses. 

This resolution was carried out ; and in 
pairs the guerilleros scattered off into the 
wood. 

: Although adopting all necessary measures 
of prudence, on account of the terrible 
name of him they were in search of, at 
first the pursuers conscientiously performed 
their work. By little and little, however, 
their ardour became abated ; and then a 
very similar idea presented itself to the 
minds of all of them at the same time. They 
remembered how easily the Colonel had 
overcome his two adversaries, the videttes ; 
and it now occurred to them that they had 
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acted very rashly, in thus weakening their 
strength by division. 

As it would never do to return at once 
to the appointed rendezvous, each couple 
perceived the necessity of allowing some 
time to elapse before going back, for the 
sake of saving appearances. They con- 
tinued their search, therefore ; but rather 
by way of passing the time, than with any 
ardour in the accomplishment of their 
original design. 

" Carambo I what a lovely moon I " re- 
marked Pepe Lobos to his partner in the 
search ; u it gives me an idea " 

" That the Colonel may see us before we 
discover him ? " interrupted his companion. 

"Bah! nothing of the kind," rejoined 
Pepe ; " that devil of a royalist is not to be 
found. What I was thinking of is, that, 
since it is almost as clear as daylight, there's 
a good opportunity for your showing me 
that which you have so long promised." 

" What is it, camarado ? " 
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11 The trick of cards by which one may 
always win an albur at monte." 

41 Of course I cannot show you without 
having the cards." 

" But I have them, hombre— a bran-new 
pack too." 

u Ah ! it is easier to do that trick with 
an old pack," replied Pepe's comrade with 
a knowing shrug of the shoulders. " How- 
ever, since I have promised you, and, as 
you justly remark, there is no chance of 
finding this royalist colonel, I agree to 
your request." 

The two insurgents seated themselves 
on the turf — in a spot where the moon fell 
with a clear light — and Pepe Lobos, having 
drawn a pack of cards from his pocket, the 
lesson commenced. Between the ardour of 
the master and the docility of the pupil, the 
lesson was prolonged to such a time, that the 
Colonel, asleep between his two branches, 
could have dreamt all the dreams that 
might present themselves to his imagina- 
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tion, before either of these worthies was 
likely to awaken him. 

Not far distant two others of the searchers 
put in practice, as regards Don Rafael, a 
very similar courtesy. 

44 So, Suarez," said the first of these two 
to the other, " five hundred dollars, isn't 
it, that the Captain promises the man who 
may take this royalist colonel alive ? " 

44 Yes," replied Suarez, 44 five hundred 
dollars, and a good round sum it is. But 
should one get an arm shot off, or a leg dis- 
abled, in capturing the demonio, will the 
Captain allow anything extra for that, do 
you think ? " 

44 Ah ! I can't say. I should fancy so," 

44 Well, then, hear me, friend Suares. I 
have no doubt it will be a good thing; and 
for you who are married and have a family 
to support, this five hundred dollars would 
be a windfall. I am single, and don't re- 
quire it. I am therefore willing to surrender 
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my chance to you, and you can look for 
the Colonel by yourself." 

Saying this, the soldier stretched himself 
along the grass, and disposed himself for a 
sleep. 

" For the last two nights," continued he, 
" I haven't had a wink, and I can't keep 
my eyes open any longer. When you have 
captured the Colonel, come back and rouse 
me ; but, whether you take him or no, mind 
you, good Suarez, come this way and wake 
me before daybreak — else I may sleep too 
long/' 

" Coward ! " exclaimed Suarez, " I shall 
keep on without you, and get the reward 
for myself.' 1 

The answer to these remarks was a loud 
snore, for Suarez' comrade had fallen asleep 
on the instant. 

Of the ten enemies of Don Rafael three 
had thus withdrawn themselves from the 
pursuit. 
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Two others, at no great distance off, held 
the following conversation. 

"Santissima ! " exclaimed one, looking up 
to the sky. a Did you ever see a moon so 
ridiculously clear ? This royalist colonel, 
if hidden about here, cannot fail to see us." 

" That would be unfortunate," rejoined 
the second. u If he should see us, he would 
be certain to make off." 

" Ah ! hum! " muttered the first speaker, 
" Pm not so sure about that : he's not one 
of the kind that cares about making off. 
Have you heard how he lifted Panchito 
Jolas out of his stirrups ? " 

" Yes ; I have myself had some falls 
from a horse, but when I think of poor 
Jolas it makes my blood run cold. Ave 
Maria ! did you not hear something?" 

The two searchers stopped in their tracks, 
and stood listening : with far more fear in 
their hearts than could be in that of him 
for whom they were searching. 

It was only a false alarm ; but it had the 
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effect of causing them to betray to one an* 
other the dread with which the fame of the 
Colonel had inspired them. The masque 
thus removed, mutual confidence became 
established between the two; and both were 
equally agreed upon the prudence of at 
once returning to the appointed rendezvous. 

The other four pursuers continued to 
advance; but with such easy nonchalance 
that in two or three hours afterwards eight 
of the ten had returned to the glade, all 
equally unsuccessful in their search. 

As to the two who were still missing the 
reason for their absence was simple enough. 
As soon as Suarez had parted from his 
somnolent companion, the thought occurred 
to him that since the latter, only a single 
man, was so careful of his life, he, being 
married, and with a family, had still greater 
reason for being careful of his. Having given 
his companion a proof of his courage, which 
had cost him nothing, he resolved to imitate 
the latter in another respect. After going 
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a hundred paces farther, he also stretched 
himself along the grass, and entered into 
the land of dreams — perhaps dreaming of his 
wife ; and how upon his bed of moss he was 
enjoying the good fortune of escaping from 
her ill temper. Before falling asleep he had 
promised himself to awake at an early 
hour, and after rousing his companion to 
abuse him for his cowardice. 

Unfortunately for Suarez, he reckoned 
without his host, when supposing he could 
awake himself; and both he and his partner 
slept, until long after the other eight had re- 
assembled at the rendezvous, and commenced 
deliberating upon a more earnest prosecu- 
tion of the search. 

The moon had already gone down, and 
the day was beginning to dawn. The grey 
light falling upon the group of insurgent 
horsemen — dressed in their half-military, 
half-peasant costumes, soiled and tattered 
by long campaigning — presented a tableau 
of the most picturesque character. 
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Around the glade, their horses tied to the 
trees, were endeavouring to satisfy their hun- 
ger by gnawing at the leaves and twigs. 
Even this miserable pasture was scarce at- 
tainable, on account of the bitts which the 
animals still had in their mouths, and 
which were heard constantly clanking be- 
tween their teeth. The eight insurgents had 
seated themselves in the centre of the glade ; 
and with their carbines resting across their 
knees, and their daggers sticking in their 
boot tops, were listening to the discourse 
of Pepe Lobos. 

" Suarez and Pacheco will never return," 
continued Pepe, in answer to the conjectures 
of his comrades. " It is as good as certain 
that this Colonel of Beelzebub has settled 
the affair with both — just as he did with 
poor Panchito Jolas; and since we have 
searched all night without finding any 
trace " 

" We explored our route with the greatest 
care ! " interrupted one of the beaters who 
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tad exhibited the greatest dread of en-» 
countering the Colonel. 
. " We have done the same," added Pepe 
Lobos. "Ask my partner there. Although 
Jris trace has escaped our observation, it is 
evident the royalist is somewhere in this 
wood — else what has become of Suarez and 
JPacheco. Yes, he is in it yet, be assured ; 
and my advice is that we go back to the 
place where he left the main road, and follow 
the track of his horse from there. That 
will be the more likely plan to bring us to 
the place where he is at this minute." 

The other seven gave in their consent to 
this plan, and it was resolved that it should 
be carried into execution. 

" As for the reward of five hundred dol- 
lars," continued Pepe Lobos, "that's all 
very well. But I say vengeance before 
everything; and we will do better to kill 
this fierce devil at once. A fig for the 
bounty, say I ! " 

" Perhaps the Captain will pay one half, 
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if we bring him in dead ? " suggested one of 
the insurgents. 

" When we have ascertained exactly 
where he is hid," continued Pepe, without 
heeding the suggestion, " we can then 
separate into two parties of four each. One 
can approach from one side, and the other 
party in the opposite direction. We shall 
thus have him between us ; and let whoever 
first sets eye on him fire at him as at a 
mad dog. That is the only way to make 
sure ; besides, if he should be only wounded 
and we can carry him to camp with-a little 
life in him, we shall still be entitled to the 
reward." 

The counsel of Pepe Lobos met with a 
universal approbation ; and it was finally 
resolved that as soon as day had fairly 
broken, they should all return to the main 
road and recommence the search. 

Just as the sun commenced gilding the 
lofty summits of the palm trees, the eight 
guerilleros scattered themselves along the 
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road to examine the hoof tracks, and if 
possible discover the point at which Don 
Eafael had turned off into the woods. This 
was by no means so easily accomplished : 
for the ground was now trodden by their 
own horses in such a fashion that it seemed 
impossible to distinguish which of the trails 
was that of the royalist dragoon. A native 
of Europe would have examined them in 
vain ; but to a vaquero of Mexico, a gaucho of 
Chili, or in fact a native peasant of any part 
of Spanish- America, it was simply a work 
of time and patience. In fact, scarce ten 
minutes had passed, before Pepe Lobos called 
to his comrades to announce that he had 
discovered the track they were in search of. 

Besides the hoof-prints of a horse, a twig 
broken from the branch of a tree, and some 
fresh leaves of sassafras laurel lying upon 
the ground, showed clearly the place 
where Don Rafael had passed through the 
underwood. 

After following his trail for some paces, 
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all believed that the fugitive could not be 
far distant from the spot. The two parties 
were then formed : one to advance directly 
on the trail, the other to make a circuit and 
enter the thicket from the opposite direction. 

While the latter was executing the move- 
ment agreed upon, the four men who com- 
posed it came suddenly upon the horsemen 
whom Arroyo had sent in pursuit of Juan 
de Zapote and the fugitive messenger. By 
their known watchword the two parties 
of insurgents recognised each other ; and, 
after joining their forces, they agreed to 
separate again into three bodies, and thus 
advance towards the spot where it was con- 
jectured Don Rafael might be hidden. Four 
parties were now closing in upon a common 
centre; and just in that centre stood the 
great cedrela in which Don Rafael had en- 
sconced himself. 

As all four were acting under a common 
understanding that the royalist Colonel was 
to be shot down upon sight, it will be per- 
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ceived that the position of Don Rafael waa 
now one of imminent danger* The very 
least misfortune that seemed to menace him 
would be to have the opportunity to die 
sword in hand — fighting to the death : for 
this would be far preferable to falling into 
the hands of his pitiless foeman, the brigand 
Arroyo, With the royalist Colonel it was 
in reality & moment of extreme peril. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

EL ZAPOTB AND GASPAR* 

Just about the moment when Pepe Lobos 
and his comrades had made their disposi- 
tions for advancing into the thicket, Don 
Eafael awoke from his prolonged slumber. 
On first opening his eyes, the glare of the 
sunlight so dazzled them, that he inquired 
of himself where he was. Presently 
however, objects appeared more distinctly ; 
and he became aware of the extraordinary 
situation in which he had placed him- 
self. 

He had scarce time for a single reflection, 
when his attention was drawn to a rustling 
among the leaves at a short distance off ; 
and, looking diagonally downward, he per- 
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ceived two men on foot advancing towards 
the cedrela. 

On first awaking, he had felt such an ex- 
treme lassitude throughout all his limbs, 
that he could scarce believe himself to have 
slept as long as he had done. The height 
of the sun, however, proclaimed that he had 
slumbered for many hours. 

Notwithstanding the strong desire he 
had to descend from his uncomfortable 
couch, at sight of the two men he prudently 
deferred his intention. He took the pre* 
caution, however, to untie the sash that 
bound him to the branches — doing this as 
gently as possible — while he kept his eyes 
fixed upon the new comers, who, to say the 
least, presented a suspicious appearance. 

The costume of both was odd enough, 
and altogether unsuited for traversing such 
a thorny jungle as that through which they 
were passing. It consisted merely of a shirt 
and cotton drawers — while each of them 
carried in hand a large parcel. Although 
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the night had been dry throughout, the gar- 
ments of both pedestrians appeared saturated 
with water ! 

Without the slightest suspicion that Don 
Rafael was in the tree, or that any other 
human being was near, the two men were 
nevertheless moving with cautious steps. 
Now they looked to the right, and then to 
the left, with quick earnest glances — as if 
they were either searching for something, 
or in, dread that an enemy might be con- 
cealed in the bushes. 

" These droll fellows," said the Colonel to 
himself, " are either searching for some one, 
or fear that some one is searching for them 
— which of the two ? " 

He watched them, listening attentively. 

The same reason which had induced Don 
Rafael to select this part of the wood as a 
hiding-place — that is the impenetrability of 
the thicket that surrounded it — seemed to 
have influenced in like manner the two 
thinly-clad pedestrians. 
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" We had better stop here," said one to 
the other, as both came to a halt, " at least 
until we can put on our clothes again." 

"Agreed," was the response; "but we 
must make our stay as short as possible: 
we should by this time have been far along 
the road to Huajapam." 

Each at the same moment untied the 
parcel which he carried, and which con- 
sisted of his upper garments that had been 
kept dry. Then stripping off their wet 
shirts and drawers, they commenced dres- 
sing themselves in their proper habiliments. 

" So, amigo ! " said the fi>rst speaker, point- 
ing to a small packet which the other had 
been carrying, " that, you tell me, is worth 
its weight in gold ? " 

" Yes ; and you shall soon find that you 
have nothing to regret in helping me to 
escape, and sharing with me the douceur 
we shall receive on presenting it. If we 
are only lucky enough to get away from 
this neighbourhood — I have no doubt they 
will pursue us." 
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14 We may be certain of that, compadre ; 
but don't be uneasy about their finding us. 
If we should fall into the hands of any of 
those who are besieging Del Valle, trust me 
for getting clear of them. As they are my 
comrades, and don't know yet that I have 
run away, I shall be able to mislead them, 
I can tell them, that I have been sent along 
with you, to receive the ransom of one of our 
prisoners," 

" What if they should carry us back to 
Arroyo's camp ? " 

" Why, in that case we shall both be 
hanged. What matters it, a little sooner or 
later — it is the common lot," philosophically 
added Juan el Zapote — for it was he, in 
company with the messenger whom he had 
aided in making his escape. " Never mind, 
compadrito" he continued in a more cheer- 
ing tone, " I shall do my best to get you 
clear of the scrape anyhow." 

"Santa Virgen!" mentally ejaculated 
the Colonel. * c This droll fellow, who thinks 
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it is the lot of all men to be hanged sooner 
or later, appears to be so sure of the fact, 
that it would not expose him to much more 
risk to conduct me also to a safe harbour." 

And in making this reflection, Don Rafael 
caught hold of the llianas by which he 
had climbed up ; and at the risk of leaving 
some of his garments behind him, sprang 
out from between the branches, and dropped 
down between the two pedestrians with a 
suddenness that stupefied them. 

The man who was to pay so dear for 
the precious packet sent him by Gertrudis, 
was now face to face with the messenger 
who bore it ; and yet neither of them knew 
the other ! 

" Hush ! " said the Colonel taking the ini- 
tiative, " you have nothing to fear. I pro- 
mise you my protection ; but first lay down 
your arms ! " 

Zapote had drawn his long dagger, and 
stood ready to use it against the first enemy 
who came near, with that indifference pe- 
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culiar to one who believed in the rope or the 
garotte as the necessary termination of his 
life. But Don Rafael had at the same instant 
caught hold of his arm, which he held with 
a grasp, that proved he could also become 
as terrible an antagonist as he might be a 
powerful protector, 

" Who are you ? " simultaneously in- 
quired the two fugitives. 

"Ah! it might be indiscreet in me to tell 
you that," replied Don Rafael. "I am a 
man who has just sprung down from the 
tree above you, as you may see by my hat 
still sticking up there among the branches." 

Without letting go his hold of Zapote 
the Colonel raised himself on his toes ; and, 
stretching his arm upwards, proceeded to 
disengage the insurgent's hat from among 
the branches. 

" So, amigos ! " continued he as soon as 
he had recovered the hat. " You are flee- 
ing from the guerilleros of Arroyo ? Well — 
so am I : that is enough for you to know at 
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present. You are two and I only one ; but 
let me plainly tell you, that if you do not 
make common cause with me, I shall be 
under the necessity of killing you both. 
Now you may choose — Yes or no ! " 

" Carrambo ! " exclaimed Zapote, not ill 
pleased with the frank, off-hand manner of 
the stranger, " What a capital trader you 
would make with your roundabout way of 
coming to terms ! Well, cavallero ! what 
can we do for you ? " 

" Pass me off with these fellows of 
Arroyo : as you are intending to do your 
comrade here. Say that I am charged with 
the ransom of a prisoner at the hacienda 
Del Valle, and thus obtain for me permission 
to pass the lines. If you do this, I promise 
you a recompense. And since you are both 
about to share the bounty of some one 
between you " 

" Only a little commission," interrupted 
Zapote ; " and if you knew what it 
is " 
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" Oh, I have no intention of claiming my 
third in the reward. I don't care to know 
what it is." 

" But you shall know, for all that," re- 
plied Zapote, apparently carried away by an 
irresistible desire of giving his confidence. 
" Among friends — for we are so at present 
— there should be no concealment." 

« Well, then, what is it ? " inquired the 
Colonel. 

" It is the will of a rich uncle in favour 
of a nephew who believed himself disin- 
herited, and to whom we are now taking 
it* You may fancy whether we have just 
grounds for expecting a good perquisite." 

" Are you sure that the will is not a 
false one?" inquired the Colonel, not 
without suspicions as to the veracity of 
Zapote. 

" Neither of us knows how to read," re- 
plied the ex-guerillero, with an air of af- 
fected innocence. 

" But take my word for it, cavallero," 
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he hastily added, " we had better get out of 
this place as quickly as we can. We have 
already lost too much time. ,, 

" But my horse ? " objected the Colonel, 
" what's to be done with him ? " 

" Oh, you have a horse? Well, then, 
the best way is to leave him behind : he 
will only embarrass you." 

u He would certainly do so," interrupted 
the messenger, " if he was like a horse I 
once knew. Ah, that was a devil of an 
animal ! If you had only heard " 

The man was alluding to a horse he had 
once seen in the stables of his master, Don 
Mariano de Silva, and which was no other 
than Roncador himself. He was about to 
recount the peculiarities of this famous 
steed — which would no doubt have led to 
a recognition between himself and Don 
Rafael — when his speech was interrupted 
by voices heard in different directions, as if 
men were approaching the spot from dif- 
ferent sides. 
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Both Don Rafael and the messenger in- 
terrogated with anxious regard the counte- 
nance of Zapote. 

" Carrambo I " exclaimed the latter, " it 
may be more serious than I thought." 

The voices had now broke forth into 
shouts and cries — as if uttered by men en- 
gaged in a chase ; and the sounds expressed 
a sort of vengeful resolve— on the part of 
those who uttered them — not to show 
mercy or give quarter. 

El Zapote looked for some moments 
with fixed gaze upon the royalist fugitive, 
who with the felt hat of an insurgent, the 
jacket of an infantry soldier, and the pan- 
taloons of a dragoon officer, presented a 
somewhat motley appearance. 

" You are a man who has just dropped 
down from a tree," said he. "I will not 
deny that fact; but if you are the only 
one about here, I should say there is a 
royalist in this wood, that these fellows are 
about to hunt to death." 
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u On my side I shall be frank with you/ 1 
answered Don Rafael, "You have guessed 
rightly : I am in the King's cause/' 

" These shouts," continued Zapote, " the 
meaning of which I understand full well, 
denote that there is a royalist hidden in 
these woods, who is to be taken dead or 
alive. Have the men who are pursuing 
you ever seen you ? " 

u I killed two of their number yesterday 
evening. There were others who, no doubt, 
saw me." 

" Then there is no hope of my being 
able to pass you off as an ordinary prisoner, 
like my companion here, who is neither 
royalist nor insurgent." 

" It is very doubtful, to say the least," 
remarked Don Rafael, in a desponding 
tone. 

Altogether impossible ; but I can pro- 
mise you one thing, however : that we shall 
not betray you, should we fall in with 
these pursuers. Moreover, I shall endeavour 
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to throw them off your scent: for I am 
beginning to tire of this brigand life of 
theirs. On one condition, however." 

" Name it ! " said the Colonel. 

" That you will permit us to part com- 
pany with you. 1 can do nothing to save 
you — you know it — while you may only 
ruin us, without any profit to yourself. On 
the other hand your fate has become in a 
manner linked with ours ; and to abandon 
you in the midst of danger would be a 
baseness for which I could never pardon 
myself." 

There was in the words of Zapote an 
accent of loyalty, which moved the Colonel 
to admiration, in spite of himself. 

" Have no care for me," resolutely rejoined 
Don Kafael. " Go which way you please 
without me ; and I hope," he added with a 
smile, " that you will reach that nephew 
you speak of, and safely deliver to him, his 
uncle's will ! " 

"After all, amigo" he continued in a 
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more serious tone, " I have but little reason 
to care for life more than yourself. A 
little sooner or a little later, what matters 
it ? Only," added he, smiling, " I should 
not exactly fancy to be hanged." 

" Thanks for your permission that we 
should part from you," said Zapote ; " but, 
Senor cavallero, a word before you go. If 
you take my advice, you will climb back into 
that tree, where no one will suspect your 
presence." 

" No," interrupted Don Kafael. " Up 
there I should be as a jaguar pursued 
by hounds — without the power to defend 
myself ; and I am like the Indians, I wish, 
on entering the other world, to send as many 
enemies before me as possible." 

" Well, then, do better still — make to- 
wards the river ; keep due south from this 
place ; and, on reaching the banks of the 
Ostuta, you will see a vast thicket of bam- 
boos — in which my comrade and myself have 
just found a refuge, and where we might 
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have remained safe from enemies till the 
day of judgment, had we not to go forward 
upon our errand. If you can only succeed 
in reaching the bamboos, you are saved." 

Saying this El Zapote, followed by his 
companion, turned his face northward, and 
striking off into the thicket both were soon 
lost to Don Rafael's sight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

miS FUGITIVES IN DANGER. 

El Zapote and his confrere, the messen- 
ger, after making a wide detour through the 
forest, came out on the Huajapam road. 
Their intention was to journey on to Hua- 
japam — where they supposed the royalist 
army still held the place in siege, and where 
they expected to find Colonel Tres Villas, 
to whom the messenger had been sent. 
Little did either the ex-guerillero or his 
companion suspect, that it was the colonel 
himself from whom they had just parted. 

"By my faith !" remarked the messen- 
ger, as they journeyed along, "it's a pity 
now that we did not ask that gentleman 
his name. It is likely enough that he 
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is some grand officer belonging to the 
royalist army." 

"Bah!" replied Zapote. "What good 
would it be to us to know his name? He's 
a lost man, I fear. It matters little, there- 
fore, what name he carries." 

" Quien sabe ? " doubtingly rejoined the 
messenger. 

"I am more vexed," continued Zapote, 
" that we were not able to do anything for 
him. It can't be helped, however; and just 
now, let me tell you, my brave Gaspar, that 
we have got to look out for ourselves. We 
are yet far from being out of danger." 

The two men pursued their route, gliding 
silently and cautiously under the shadow of 
the underwood. 

Scarce ten minutes had elapsed when 
they again heard the voices of those who were 
beating the wood in search of the hiding- 
place of Don Kafael. Both stepped behind 
a screen of bushes and listened. In the 
midst of a profound silence they heard the 
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crackling of branches; and the moment 
after a man appeared at a short distance 
from where they stood. He was advancing 
with stealthy step, carbine in hand, and 
almost at the same instant two others made 
their appearance, coming up behind him, 
and moving forward with like caution. 

All three were stealthily gliding from 
tree to tree — making a temporary rampart 
of the trunks, as they reconnoitred the 
ground before them. 

One of these men was recognised by Za- 
pote as an old comrade. 

"Eh, Perico!" cried he, speaking loud 
enough to be heard by the men. 

" Hola ! Who calls me ? " responded 
Perico. 

"I — Juan el Zapote." 

" Zapote ! how is it that you are here ? 
Where did you come from ? " 

" From the camp," replied Zapote, with 
wondrous impudence. "Our Captain has 
sent " 
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" Oh ! the Captain knows then that we are 
in pursuit of a royalist who has taken shel- 
ter in the chapparal? We have had a time 
of it after him, and he's not found yet. We 
have scoured the thicket all the night in 
search of his hiding-place ; and, out of ten 
of us who came after him, eight only remain. 
Two, Suarez and Pacheco, he has killed 
somewhere ; but if I may judge by the sig- 
nal cries to which we have responded, there 
should be at least twenty of our comrades 
at present looking after him." 

At this moment another man joined 
company with the three already on the 
ground. Fortunately for Juan el Zapote 
and the messenger, these four were precisely 
the same whom Pepe Lobos had ordered to 
go round by the Huajapam road, and ap- 
proach from that direction; and as they 
had not yet been in communication with the 
party from the camp, they were ignorant 
of the fact that their old comrade, Zapote, 
was himself being pursued as a deserter. 
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" Well," continued Zapote, " as I was say- 
ing, our Captain has sent me on an errand 
with my companion, Gaspar, here ; and we 
are in the greatest haste." 

" What errand ? " demanded Perico. 

" Carrambo! A secret mission : one that 
I daren't disclose to you. Actios, amigo I I 
am in a terrible hurry." 

" Before you go," cried one of the men, 
" tell us if you saw anybody ? " 

"Saw anybody? Who? The royalist 
you are in search of?" 

" Yes ; the mad Colonel." 

" No ; I met no mad colonel," said Zapote, 
turning away. 

" Eh ! hombre ? " exclaimed Perico, with a 
significant glance ; " make it appear you are 
ignorant that it is the Colonel Tres Villas we 
are pursuing ? You know that well enough. 
You wish to capture him alone, and get the 
five hundred dollars to yourself ? " 

" Colonel Tres Villas ? " cried Zapote, and 
the messenger, in the same breath. 
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H Five hundred dollars reward ! " ex- 
claimed Zapote the instant after, raising his 
hand to his head, as if about to pluck out a 
fistful of his hair. 

" Certainly, that same ; a grand gentle- 
man, with black moustachios, a felt hat of 
the same colour, a soldier's infantry jacket, 
and gold-laced cavalry pantaloons." 

" And he has killed two of our people ? " 

w Four. Since Suarez and Pacheco have 
not returned, we may also reckon them as 
dead men." 

Zapote no longer doubted that the man 
from whom they had just parted was he to 
whom they were bearing the message of 
Gertrudis de Silva, in other words, the 
Colonel Tres Villas. He exchanged a sig- 
nificant glance with the messenger. 

For a moment the new resolution of 
honesty made by the ex-bandit wavered 
upon its foundation, still but weakly laid ; 
but the mute appealing glance of Gaspar, 
and the remembrance of the promise of 
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fidelity he had just made, conquered the 
instinct of cupidity that had momentarily 
been aroused within him. 

" Well — we have neither met nor seen any 
one," he remarked drily ; " but we are losing 
our time. Adios ! " 

" Vete con Dios!" (God be with you), 
responded Perico. 

Zapote and Gaspar, saluting the others, 
walked away — going at a moderate pace so 
long as they were in sight of the insurgents ; 
but as soon as they were behind the bushes 
advancing with all the speed in their power. 

Their object now was, to put themselves 
as distant as possible from the danger: 
since their projected journey to Huajapam 
was no more to be thought of. When they 
had got to such a distance as not any 
longer to fear pursuit, Zapote flung himself 
down upon the grass with an air of pro- 
found disappointment. 

" What are we to do now ? " inquired 
Gaspar, in a lugubrious tone. 
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Zapote, overcome by his emotions, made 
no reply. About a minute after, however, 
he sprang suddenly to his feet — as if some 
interesting idea had occurred to him. 

u A grand idea ! " he exclaimed, " a su- 
perb idea! " 

"Ah! What is it?" 

" Listen, camarado I I am known to those 
who are laying siege to the hacienda Del 
Valle : you are known to those who defend 
it. Well, we shall thus be able to get in. 
Once inside, you can pass me off for one of 
the servants of your master, Don Mariano 
de Silva." 

"That might be possible, my dear Za- 
pote," naively answered Gaspar, " if it were 
not for your devil of a physiognomy." 

" Never mind that* I shall alter it to suit 
the occasion. You shall see. All I ask is, 
that if I extricate the Colonel from his pre- 
sent dilemma, I am to have a reward of a 
thousand dollars. I risk my life for it ; and 
that sum would be only a fair one. I shall 
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take fifty men, and deliver him from danger. 
As to your message, he will pay for that 
separately, and you may have all the bounty 
to yourself." 

" It would be a great stroke of business, 
if we could so manage it," assented Gaspar. 

" You see, after all," philosophically re- 
marked the ex-bandit, "that honesty is the 
best policy." 

" But suppose the Colonel should be taken 
prisoner, or killed?" suggested Gaspar. 

" We must take the chance of that. If he 
be, we shall endeavour to capture Arroyo. 
In either case, I ought to have a reward ; 
and cost what it will, I mean to try for one." 

" It is possible," again suggested Gaspar, 
u the Colonel may be able to reach the bam- 
boo brake on the river bank. If so, we 
might still be in time to save him." 

" In less than two hours we can get back 
here with the men to rescue him. They 
can easily make a sortie from Del Valle: 
now that nearly all the others are scouring 
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the forest. Quick, then, let us make for the 
hacienda." 

Excited by the hope of being able to ac- 
complish their design, the two adventurers 
started off, gliding through the thicket as 
rapidly as they could make way, in the 
direction of the hacienda Del Valle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ESCAPING THE TOILS. 

Left to himself, Don Rafael calmly con- 
sidered the circumstances that surrounded 
him. He could not help feeling a conviction, 
that his chances of escape were of the most 
doubtful kind ; and that, unless some un- 
foreseen accident should favour him, he had 
but a very poor prospect of being able to 
extricate himself from the danger that 
threatened. Such an accident he had no 
reason to expect. 

The sun was now high in the heavens, 
and his bright beams penetrating through 
the foliage, illuminated even the darkest 
labyrinths of the forest. It would be eight 
or nine hours before he would set again : 
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for it was near summer solstice, when the 
days of the year are longest. Don Rafael 
now regretted having slept so long. Had 
he awoke before sunrise, there might still 
have been time to have secured his retreat. 
He further regretted, not having declared 
his name and rank to the two men who had 
just parted from him. It was possible that 
by the offer of a large recompense, he might 
have induced them to attempt making an 
entrance into the hacienda Del Valle, and 
warning Lieutenant Veracgui of his perilous 
situation. 

He was far from suspecting at that mo- 
ment, that a providential chance was about 
doing for him the very thing, which his 
reflection had now too late suggested he 
should have done before. 

Notwithstanding the danger in which he 
was placed, Don Rafael, who had not eaten 
for many long hours, began to feel hun- 
gered* This, however, gave him but little 
eoncem: since in the tropical forests of 
v 2 
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Mexico, the anona, the corosollo, the agu-? 
acate, and other fruit-bearing trees, yield 
spontaneously their delicious produce, suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of human life. 

These reflections once made, Don Kafael 
was not the man to waste time in vain 
regrets. He resolved to act at once. 

He hesitated only an instant, to reflect 
upon what he should do with his horse. At 
first he thought of abandoning him ; but then 
it occurred to him, that while passing along 
his tortuous track through the chapparal, 
the animal might prove useful. He might 
serVe as a sort of moveable rampart, behind 
which he could shelter himself from the 
bullets of the carbines, that might be fired by 
his assailants. Moreover, should he succeed 
in getting clear of the thicket, by flinging 
himself in the saddle he would still have a 
chance of escape, through the superior 
swiftness of Roncador. For this reason he 
decided upon going in search of the horse. 

The thicket in which he had hidden him 
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was at no great distance from the cedrela ; 
and finding his own traces, Don Kafael re- 
turned on them with stealthy tread. The 
silence that reigned throughout the forest 
was for the moment profound; and he 
knew that the slightest sound, even the 
snapping of a stick, might betray his pre- 
sence to some lurking foe. 

He had advanced only a few paces, when 
a vague clamour of voices reached his ear. 
He listened for some seconds ; but as the 
Voices did not appear to come any nearer, 
he again moved forward. 

At length he succeeded in reaching the 
thicket, where Roncador had been left. The 
poor animal, though devoured by thirst — 
and suffering from hunger as well — had 
made no effort to free himself from his 
fastenings. He was still standing by the 
tree, to which Don Rafael had attached 
him. At the approach of his master he 
tittered a joyous neigh. 

Notwithstanding the fear which Don 
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Rafael had that the noise might be heard 
by his pursuers, he could not help feeling a 
joyful emotion at being thus saluted by his 
old companion in many a scene of peril; and, 
while caressing the horse, he felt a certain 
remorse at the rdle he had just designed 
him to play. It was, however, one of those 
crises, when the instinct of self-preservation 
is at variance with the desire of the heart. 

Leading his steed by the bridle, Don 
Rafael advanced as rapidly, as was possible, 
through the labyrinth of bushes and climb* 
ing plants that thickly covered the ground. 
The sun occasionally coming in view, enabled 
him to guide his course towards the south— 
the direction which Zapote had counselled 
him to take. 

The advice given by the latter seemed to 
Don Eafael worth following. If he could 
only pass through the line of those seeking 
for him, and reach the cane-brake on the 
Ostuta, he might there conceal himself until 
after sunset. By night he might again at- 
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tempt to enter the hacienda, and with a 
better chance of success : since he was now 
aware of its being surrounded by the in- 
surgent guerilleros. 

In order to give him more freedom in 
his movements, he cast away his sword-belt 
and scabbard ; and with the bare blade in 
one hand, and his bridle rein in the other, 
he continued to advance as silently as pos- 
sible. He had determined to make use of 
his pistols — only as a last resource. 

It was not long, however, before he was 
forced out of his direct course — not by the 
thickness of the jungle, but on hearing in 
front of him the voices of several men. 
These calling to one another, appeared to be 
directing a movement among themselves, as 
if advancing towards him in an extended 
deployment. 

Singly, each of those who were approach- 
ing would have caused Don Rafael no more 
uneasiness, than does the solitary hunter the 
lion who reluctantly retreats before him ; 
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but it was evident from the number of voices 
that a large party of men were in the 
wood ; and should they all fall upon him sim- 
ultaneously, there would be no alternative 
but to succumb. He therefore renounced the 
desperate idea that for a moment had oc- 
curred to him : of rushing upon the nearest^ 
and putting an end to him without noise. 

He perceived, at the same time, that, in 
the midst of the dense chapparal where 
he then was, a resolute man would have a 
decided advantage over enemies who were 
so scattered, and who were constantly warn- 
ing him of their whereabouts as they ad- 
vanced ; while he keeping silence, left them 
ignorant of his own. 

The men were evidently getting nearer, 
and Don Rafael heard their voices with 
anxiety. He listened also to hear if any 
others replied to them in the opposite di- 
rection: since in that case he would be 
in danger of being surrounded. He knew 
iiot the number of his enemies; but he 
could tell by the sounds that their cordon 
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had not yet been completely drawn around 
him, and there might still be a chance of 
escaping from it. 

■ While thus listening, with all the eager- 
ness of a man whose life was depending on 
the acuteness of his hearing, a noise reached 
him, which he knew was not made by a 
human being. It was the distant and son- 
orous tapping of a woodpecker upon the 
trunk of a dead tree — a sound often heard 
in the depths of the American forest. The 
sound fell upon his ear like the voice of a 
friend; It seemed to say, that, in the direc- 
tion whence it proceeded, no human crea- 
ture would be found to trouble the solitude 
x>f the forest. 

The hint was sufficient for one skilled in 
wood-lore, as Don Rafael was. Without a 
moment's hesitation, he faced in the direction 
of the sound, and commenced advancing 
towards it — guided by the measured strokes 
given by the beak of the bird. 

He was still at some distance from the 
dead-wood, where the woodpecker was em- 
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ployed seeking its food, when the bird per* 
ceiving him flew off amidst the trees. 

Don Rafael now halted, and once more 
bent his ear to listen. To his joy he per- 
ceived that the voices of the searchers had 
receded to a distance. This proved that he 
had passed out of their way ; and, if they 
should not find reason to return on their 
tracks, his chances of escape were becoming 
more favourable. 

To make more sure of not being followed, 
he adopted a ruse, which he had learnt dur* 
ing his Indian campaigns. Taking up two 
dry sticks of guiacum wood, he struck one 
against the other, thus producing a sound 
that resembled the tapping of the wood- 
pecker's beak ; and, after repeating this for a 
number of times, he returned by a detour 
to the same direction from which he had 
been forced on hearing the voices. 

After a half hour's advance through the 
thicket, he halted to refresh himself by 
eating some fruits of the pawpaw that 
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grew by his path. Their juicy pulp served 
for a moment to satisfy the craving of both 
appetites — relieving at the same time 
hunger and thirst. 

Mid-day had already passed, and the sun 
was beginning to fling his rays obliquely 
through the branches, when Don Rafael re* 
sumed his route ; and shortly after, through 
the last straggling trees of the forest, he 
perceived the crystal current of the Ostuta, 
running its tranquil course between banks 
thickly covered with tall bamboos. 

The breeze blowing freely over the water 
stirred the long lance-like leaves of the 
gigantic canes; among whose moveable 
stems the caimans had sought protection 
from the hot sun, and were awaiting the 
freshness of the night to return to the chan- 
nel of the river. Here too, like them, was 
Don Rafael to find an asylum that would 
shelter him till sunset. 

He was not long in choosing a place of 
concealment* The selvage of the forest 
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through which he had come, extended to 
within a few paces of the bamboo brake ; 
and, crossing the intervening space as 
rapidly as possible, the fugitive plunged in 
among the canes. 

Once hidden by the gigantic reeds, hd 
felt more secure ; and had now an oppor- 
tunity to reconnoitre to some extent a por- 
tion of the surrounding neighbourhood. 
From certain large rocks, which he saw 
lying in the mid-channel of the stream, he 
recognised the place, and knew that he was 
Hot far distant from the ford of the Ostuta 
— where, two years before, the pursuit of 
Arroyo and his brigands had more than 
once conducted him. He saw, moreover, on 
the opposit e side of the stream, the rude tent 
of the guerillero chief, and the horsemen of 
his band galloping up and down the bank. 
The sight aroused all his fiery passions ; 
and he could not restrain himself from rais- 
ing his clenched hand, and stretching his 
arm in menace across the water. 
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All at once he heard shouts behind him, 
and the trampling of horses. These sounds 
were caused by the party sent in pursuit of 
him«by Arroyo, and who were now return- 
ing to the camp. It need not be said 
that they had been unsuccessful, as they 
brought back with them, instead of the 
Colonel and the two runaways, only Saurez 
and Pacheco, still alive and well, but terribly 
frightened. 

For better security, Don Rafael advanced 
still further among the bamboos, carefully 
parting them with his hands as he moved for- 
ward; and the horsemen, though they rode 
past along the bank, only a short distance 
from where he was concealed, had not the 
slightest suspicion their enemy was so near. 
The most sharp-sighted eye could not have 
discovered his place of concealment. 

Still continuing to listen, he heard the 
plashing of the horses as they forded the 
crossing ; and a few minutes after, a pro- 
found silence reigned over the scene. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

AN UNWILLING AMBASSADOR. 

On the afternoon of that same day — a 
little after the time when Don Rafael buried 
himself among the bamboos — the ex-student 
of theology, accompanied by Costal and 
Clara, was seen riding along the Huajapam 
road, at no great distance from the ford of 
the Ostuta. When near to this famous 
crossing, the three halted ; and while their 
horses were picking up a little grass, Costal 
kept on a little further a-foot — for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitring the ground upon the 
banks of the river. 

Meanwhile Clara busied himself in roast- 
ing, over a fire he had kindled, some green 
ears of maize corn, which, with a few 
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pieces of dried beef (cecina), were to con- 
stitute the dinner of the party. Clara had 
taken the materials from his alforjas. 

After an interval of silence, the Captain 
commenced a conversation with the object 
of making to the negro a communication 
evidently deemed by him of some im- 
portance. 

"Listen to me, Clara ! " said he; "We are 
entrusted with a commission which I need 
not tell you will require us to act with the 
greatest circumspection. I need not tell you 
that our carrying to this Captain Arroyo 
the threats of the General is a sufficiently 
dangerous errand. No more need I assure 
you that to enter the town of Oajaca is of 
& similar character. There the royalists 
think no more of the head of an insurgent, 
than you of one of those ears of corn that 
you are roasting in the fire. What I wish 
of you, then, is — that you will drop the bad 
habit you have of calling me by the name 
of Lantejas ; which, up to the present time, 
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has brought me nothing but ill fortune. It 
was under that name I was proscribed; and 
I beg of you therefore, that, for the future, 
both you and Costal will know me only by the 
name of Don Lucas Alacuesta. This last is 
the name of my mother's family, and it will 
serve my purpose as well as any other." 

"Enough said, Captain," rejoined the* 
negro; "I shall not forget to obey your 
orders — even though I should have the axe 
of the executioner raised over, my neck." 

" I am satisfied you will not. Meanwhile, 
until Costal returns, you may serve me with 
some of those morsels you are roasting, 
which seem to be done enough. I am 
dying of hunger." 

" And I too," added the negro, casting a 
greedy glance towards the cecina. 

Clara spread out before the Captain hip 
saddle-cloth to serve as a napkin ; and, 
taking some pieces of the broiled meat from 
the coals, placed them upon it. To this he 
added two or three of the roasted ears. 
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Then, seating himself close to the fire, he 
drew from the ashes the remaining portions 
of meat, and commenced eating with an 
earnestness that was likely to prove fatal 
to CostaPs share in the banquet. 

44 Ho ! " cried the Captain, 44 if you con- 
tinue on in that fashion, your comrade 
Costal will be likely to go without his 
dinner." 

44 Costal will not eat before to-morrow," 
replied the negro in a grave tone. 

44 That I can easily believe," assented Don 
Cornelio. 44 There will be nothing left for 
him to eat, I fancy." 

44 You misunderstand me, Senor Captain. 
To-day is the third after midsummer, and 
to-night the moon will be at the full. That 
is why Costal will not eat, in order that by 
fasting he may prepare himself to hold com- 
munion with his gods." 

44 You fool! Do you believe in the 
wretched fables of the pagan Costal ? " 

44 1 have reason to believe them," gravely 
vol. m. G 
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replied the negro. " The God of the Chris- 
tians dwells in the sky ; those of Costal in- 
habit the Lake of Ostuta. Tlaluc, the god 
of the mountains, lives on the summit of 
Monopostiac; and Matlacuezc his wife, 
the goddess of the water, bathes herself 
in the waters of the lake that surround 
the enchanted mountain. The third night 
after the summer solstice — at the full of the 
moon — is the time when they show them- 
selves to the descendants of the caciques of 
Tehuantepec — to such as have passed their 
fiftieth year — and Costal intends to invoke 
them this very night." 

As Don Cornelio was about endeavouring 
to bring the negro to a more rational reli- 
gious belief, Costal strode silently up. 

"Well," said the Captain, "is our in- 
formation correct ? Have you learnt whe- 
ther Arroyo is really encamped on the banks 
of the Ostuta?" 

" Quite true," answered the Indian, " a 
peon of my acquaintance, whom I chanced to 
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meet, has told me that Arroyo and Bocardo 
are by the ford, where they intercept the 
passage of all who come this way. It is close 
by : so that this evening you can deliver 
your message. After that is done, I would 
ask leave of absence for Clara and myself 
for the night. We wish to spend it on the 
shore of the Sacred Lake." 

** Hum ! " muttered Don Cornelio, without 
noticing the request. "So near!" con- 
tinued he, speaking to himself, and abruptly 
ceasing to eat. " What else did your 
peon acquaintance make known about 
Arroyo and Bocardo." 

" Only that they are more thirsty than 
ever — the one for blood, the other for 
plunder." 

Costal imparted this information in a tone 
but little calculated to inspire the Captain 
with a relish for his mission. 

He endeavoured to conceal his uneasiness, 
however ; and, raising his voice to a tone of 
assumed boldness, he inquired :< — 
o 2 
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" It is to the ford of the Ostuta, then, we 
are to go ?" 

" Yes, Sefior Captain, whenever it pleases 
your honour to move forward." 

" We have plenty of time," replied Don 
Cornelio, evidently reluctant to make any 
further advance. 44 1 wish to take a few 
hours of rest before going thither. And 
your old master, Don Mariano de Silva ? 
Did you hear anything of him ?" 

" Yes. He has long ago left the hacienda 
Las Palmas, and is living in Oajaca. As to 
that of Del Valle, it is still occupied by the 
royalist garrison." 

" So then we have enemies on all sides of 
us? " rejoined the Captain. 

" Arroyo and Bocardo," said Costal, 
" should scarcely be enemies to an officer 
bearing despatches from the General 
Morelos. As for Clara and myself, we are 
that sort whom these bandits never frighten." 

" I agree with you there," rejoined the 
Captain, "certainly I do — meanwhile — 
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nevertheless — I should prefer — ah! who is 
that horseman who is galloping in this 
direction, carbine in hand ?" 

"If one may judge the master by the 
servant, and if this fellow chances to have 
a master, that master ought to be one of 
the greatest rogues on earth." 

As Costal was delivering this figurative 
speech, he stretched forth his hand and 
seized hold of his own old and trusty piece. 

The horseman in question was no other 
than Gaspacho — the courier who had 
brought to Arroyo the evil news from the 
hacienda Del Valle. 

He rode forward as one rides in a con- 
quered country ; and without making any 
obeisance addressed himself to the Captain — 
who, from being a white, appeared to him the 
most considerable of the three strangers. 

" Tell me, friend — " said he. 

" Friend ! " cried Costal, interrupting 
him, and evidently ill pleased with his 
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looks, — " a captain in the army of General 
Morelos is no friend to such as you." 

" What does this brute of an Indian say?" 
demanded Gaspacho, regarding Costal with 
an air of contempt. 

The eyes of Costal fairly blazed with 
rage; and his movements promised for 
Gaspacho a terrible chastisement, when Don 
Cornelio interposed to prevent it. 

" What is your wish ? " asked he of the 
follower of Arroyo. 

" To know if you have seen anything of 
that rascal, Juan de Zapote, and his worthy 
companion, Gaspar ?" 

" We have seen neither Zapote nor 
Gaspar." 

" If they're not found, then, my friend 
Perico — who met and permitted them to 
pass him — is likely to spend a most uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour — when he ap- 
pears in the presence of our Captain Arroyo." 

" Ah ! you are in Arroyo's service 
then?" 
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u I have the honour." 

" Perhaps you can tell me, where I shall 
be most likely to find him ?" 

44 Quien Sabe ? By the ford of the Os- 
tuta you may find him — if he's not gone 
elsewhere — to the hacienda of San Carlos, 
for example." 

"This hacienda does not belong to the 
royalists then?" inquired the Captain. 

" Perhaps I may be mistaken," ironically 
answered Gaspacho. " In any case if you 
wish to see the Captain — which rather 
astonishes me — you will have to cross the 
ford all the same ; and there you may hear 
of his whereabouts. My faith! that is a 
splendid cloak you have got on your shoul- 
ders. It appears a mile too big for you ; 
and looks as if it would just fit a man of 
my dimensions." 

On saying these words, the bandit put 
spurs to his horse and galloped off — leaving 
Don Cornelio with an unpleasant impres- 
sion upon his mind, caused by his am- 
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biguous speeches and the admiration the 
stranger had expressed for his cloak." 

"I fear we have fallen among wicked" 
people here ?" said he, addressing himself to 
Costal. " You see how little this ragged 
fellow makes of an officer of Morelos ; and 
doubtless his master will make still less. 
Well — we must be prudent, and wait until 
night before we attempt to go forward 
among them." 

"Prudence is not always a bad substitute 
for courage," remarked Costal, with a shrug. 
" We shall do as you desire, Senor Captain ; 
and I shall be careful we do not fall either 
into the hands of the royalists, or those of 
the followers of Arroyo, before arriving in 
the presence of that gentleman himself. 
Otherwise, I might lose the one peculiar 
day of my life, that I have so long looked 
forward to. Trust to me. I think you can 
say, that I have never let you remain 
long in a dangerous situation ?" 

" You are my providence," cried the 
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Captain, with friendly warmth. " It is 
true; and it will always give me pleasure 
to acknowledge it." 

" No, no," interrupted Costal, " what I 
may have done for you is not worth talking 
about. Meanwhile, we will act wisely to 
take a wink or two of sleep — Clara and 
myself more especially: since, during all 
this night, we shan't have another oppor- 
tunity to close our eyes." 

" You are right — I perfectly agree with 
you. Let us all have some sleep then." 

As the sun was still hot, Clara and 
Costal stretched themselves under the sha- 
dow of a spreading tree, and both, with 
that indifference to danger to which a life 
of adventures had habituated them, were 
soon buried in profound slumber ; during 
which the negro was constantly endeavour- 
ing, in dreams, to capture the Siren with 
the dishevelled hair, and force her to reveal 
to him some rich placer of gold. 

-As for Don Cornelio, he lay for a long 
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time awake: anxious and apprehensive 
about the result of his approaching inter- 
view with the guerilla chief. At length, 
imitating the example of his two compagnons 
de voyage, he also fell asleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE TALISMAN TRANSMITTED. 

It was only after a long and desperate 
effort to subdue the passion with which Don 
Rafael Tres Villas had inspired her, that 
Gertrudis de Silva resolved upon making use 
of the talisman she had so carefully pre- 
served — that message, which Don Rafael 
had sworn to obey without a moment's hesi- 
tation — even though it should reach him on 
the instant when his hand was raised to 
strike down his most mortal enemy. 

When the young girl at length reluctantly 
yielded to the determination of once more 
seeing Don Rafael, her first emotion was one 
of profound pleasure. She could not convince 
herself of the fact, that her former lover 
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could now be indifferent, or that from his 
mouth she should hear the avowal that he 
no longer loved her. She believed that the 
message would convey to him a happiness 
similar to that she herself felt in sending it ; 
and it was for this reason, and also the 
better to secure his fidelity and zeal, that 
she had led the messenger to expect a mag- 
nificent reward, on the accomplishment of 
his errand. Under the critical circum- 
stances in which the messenger found him- 
self, after setting out from Oajaca, it was 
well that such a golden lure glistened before 
bis mental vision — else the precious talis- 
man might have stood less chance of 
arriving at its destination. 

On the departure of the messenger, Ger- 
trudis felt as if inspired with new life ; but 
this joyful state was but of short duration. 
Doubt soon took the place of certainty. 
Between herself and her lover more than 
one misunderstanding had arisen, all the 
result of imperious circumstances. She 
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was no longer loved — this was her reflec- 
tion. The distant proof she had for awhile 
believed in — the affair of Aguas Calientes — 
was perhaps only a wild freak on the part of 
the Colonel; and if he no longer loved her, 
it was because he loved another. 

Moreover, her messenger would have to 
traverse a country disturbed by civil war, 
and there was every chance of his failing 
to accomplish his mission. This doubt also 
added to the torture she was undergoing. 

Overcome by such sad thoughts, and at 
times devoured by black and bitter jealousy, 
her heart was lacerated to the extreme of 
endurance. Her cheek had paled to the 
hue of the lily; while the purple circle 
round her eyes told of the mental agony the 
young Creole was enduring. 

In this condition was she when Don 
Mariano set out on the journey from 
Oajaca — only three days after the departure 
of the messenger Gaspar. 

The fond father beheld with apprehension 
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the extreme melancholy that had taken pos- 
session of his daughter ; and, convinced of 
the inutility of the efforts he had already 
made to cure her of her passion for Don 
Rafael — by representing the latter as un- 
worthy of her — he had altogether changed 
his tactics in that regard. He now endea- 
voured to extenuate the faults of the Colonel; 
and, in the place of an accuser, became his 
benevolent champion. 

" The nobility and frankness of his cha- 
racter/' Don Mariano would say, " is enough 
to set aside all suspicion of his perfidy. His 
silence may be explained by the events 
through which he has been involuntarily 
borne, and by the political relationships 
that surround him." 

Gertrudis smiled sadly at the words of 
her father, but her heart was not the less 
torn with grief. 

In this unpleasant state of mind they 
passed three days, while journeying from Oar 
jaca to the borders of the lake Ostuta, On 
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the route they had met with no particular 
adventures nor encountered any obstacle; 
though from rumours that reached them 
from time to time — of the sanguinary deeds 
perpetrated by the ferocious Arroyo — they 
could not help experiencing a certain 
amount of apprehension. 

It was on the third evening of the 
journey that they reached the Ostuta river, 
and had halted upon its banks at the spot 
already described. During the night Don 
Mariano, rendered uneasy by hearing cer- 
tain confused noises in the adjoining forest, 
had despatched one of the trustiest of 
his servants in the direction of the 
crossing, with directions to reconnoitre the 
place. 

Two hours afterwards the domestic re- 
turned, with the report, that, near the ford 
he had seen numerous fires blazing along 
the bank of the river and on both sides of the 
ford. These could be no other than the 
fires of Arroyo's camp : since they had heard 
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several times along their route, that the 
brigand was encamped at the crossing of 
the Ostuta. 

The servant added, that in returning 
from his reconnoisance he was under the 
belief that some one had followed him, as 
if dogging his steps through the forest. 
It was for this reason that Don Mariano 
had caused the fires of his bivouac to be 
extinguished, and had so suddenly taken 
his departure from the place. 

By going some distance down the river, 
and making the circuit of the lake into 
which it flowed, the servant of Don Mariano 
believed he could find a crossing, by which 
tliey might reach the hacienda of San Carlos 
on a different road. Although this detour 
would make their journey nearly one day 
longer, it would still be preferable to falling 
into the company of Arroyo and his brigands* 

Among all the places in America, 
sacred to the worship of the native races, 
perhaps none enjoys a greater celebrity 
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than the lake of Ostuta, and the mountain 
which rises up out of the bosom of its 
waters, 

. The mountain is called Monopostiac, or 
the Cerro encantado (enchanted hill)- It 
has long been the locale of Indian tradition ; 
and the singularly lugubrious aspect of the 
lake and its surrounding scenery would 
seem to justify the legendary stories of 
which it has been made the scene. It was 
to the borders of this lake, that the necessity 
of seeking his own and his daughter's safety, 
was now conducting Don Mariano de Silva. 

The journey proved long and arduous. 
The feebleness of Gertrudis would not per- 
mit her to travel fast, even in her easy li- 
tera ; and the bad state of the roads, which 
would scarce admit the passage of the mules, 
contributed to retard their advance. 

It was near midnight before they came 
within sight of the lake, — its sombre waters 
suddenly appearing through an opening in 
the trees. At the point where they ap- 
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proached, it was bordered by a thick forest, 
whose dark shadowy foliage promised them 
an impenetrable asylum where they might 
pass the night safe from discovery or pur- 
suit. 

In this forest Don Mariano resolved to 
make halt, and wait until the light of day 
might enable him to discover the crossing, 
by which, as his servant had assured him, 
they might reach the bye-road leading to 
the hacienda of San Carlos. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LANTEJAS BEHEADED. 

The short interval of bluish light between 
daybreak and sunrise in the tropics was 
nearly over, when Captain Lantejas and his 
two trusty followers climbed into their 
saddles to proceed towards the ford of the 
Ostuta. A difficulty yet lay in the way 
of their reaching it: since before gaining 
the river it would be necessary for them to 
pass within sight of the hacienda Del Valle, 
and {hey might be seen, as they supposed, 
by the sentinels of the royalist garrison. 
As yet the three travellers were ignorant 
that the place was blockaded by the guerilla 
of Arroyo. 

44 If we were to pass it by qigfrV' said 
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Costal, 44 it would look more suspicious. 
Better to go in full daylight. Clara can 
ride ahead of us. If any one stops him, he 
can ask permission for a merchant and his 
servants who are travelling southward. 
If, on the other hand, he sees no one, he 
may ride on ; and we can follow him with- 
out further ceremony." 

The advice was to the liking of the 
Captain ; and they accordingly commenced 
advancing along the road that would con- 
duct them past the hacienda." 

In about a quarter of an hour they 
arrived in front of it, near the end of the 
long avenue already mentioned. Costal 
and Don Cornelio halted at some distance 
behind, while Clara rode forward j and, to 
make sure that no one was there, even 
entered the avenue itself. 

Not a human being could be seen. The 
place appeared deserted — all was silent 
as upon that night when Don Rafael rode 
up to the house to find only desolation 
and death. 
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Still further to guard against surprise, 
Clara rode on up the avenue ; but lie had 
scarce gone a hundred paces from the main 
road when a soldier appeared behind the 
parapet of the hacienda, evidently watching 
his approach. 

The black seeing that he was discovered 
kept on straight for the building. 

The distance hindered Don Cornelio and 
Costal from distinguishing the words that 
passed between Clara and the sentry; but 
they could see that the latter was pointing 
out something to the black which was to 
them invisible. Whatever the object was, 
it appeared to excite the risible faculties of 
the negro: for, distant as he was, they 
could distinctly hear him laughing. 

Meanwhile the sentinel disappeared, and 
as Clara continued to indulge in his hilarity, 
it was evident he had obtained the per- 
mission asked for. At all events, Don 
Cornelio and Costal regarded his behaviour 
as a good omen. 
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Nevertheless he seemed to hesitate abdut 
returning to the road ; and instead of doing 
so, the moment after he made signs to Don 
Cornelio and Costal to advance up the 
avenue. 

Both instantly obeyed the invitation; 
and when they had arrived near the walls, 
Clara, still shaking his sides with laughter, 
pointed out to them the object which had 
given origin to his mirth. 

On beholding it, Don Cornelio believed 
that his eyes were deceiving him. In truth 
the spectacle, to which he was thus intro- 
duced, had very little in it to justify the 
merriment of the black. In place of the 
heads of wolves and other noxious animals, 
which may often be seen nailed up against 
the walls of country houses, here there were 
three human heads ! They were not yet 
desiccated, but appeared as if freshly cut 
off from the bodies to which they had 
belonged. 

" Wretched man I " cried Don Cornelio, 
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addressing himself to Clara, "what is there 
in such a sight to excite your gaiety ? " 

" Carrambo 1 " exclaimed the negro, 
answering to the reproach by a fresh burst 
of laughter, — then, in a whisper, he con* 
tinued, pointing to one of the heads, — 

" Senor Captain, don't you see ? One of 
the heads is yours ! " 

"Mine?" muttered the ex-student, sud- 
denly turning pale, though, as he felt his 
head still upon his shoulders, he believed 
that the negro was only mocking him. 

"So the sentry has just told me," af- 
firmed Clara, "but, Senor Captain, you who 
know how to read may satisfy yourself." 

As the negro spoke he pointed to an 
inscription, that appeared over one of the 
heads. Don Cornelio, despite the gloomy 
shadow which the tall cypresses cast over 
the wall, was able to read the inscription : 
"E&ta es la cabeza del insurgente Lantejas" 
(This is the head of the insurgent Lan- 
tejas). 

a 4 
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It was in reality the head of an insure 
gent of the same name as Don Cornelio 
himself — one of Arroyo's followers, who, as 
already known, by the report of Gaspacho* 
had been captured during a sortie of the 
besieged. 

Don Cornelio turned his eyes away from 
the hideous spectacle presented by the head 
of his namesake ; and anathematising once 
more the unfortunate name which he had 
inherited from his father, made all haste to 
ride off from the spot. 

In proportion as the distance between 
him and the hacienda increased, his terror 
became diminished and at length ended in 
a melancholy smile at the odd coincidence 
of the encounter with his beheaded homo- 
nyme. 

But the profound silence that surrounded 
him as he journeyed along, and the know- 
ledge that in a few minutes he would find 
himself face to face with the redoubtable 
guerillero, once more imbued the mind of 
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the Captain with the darkest presenti- 
ments. 

Without permitting his companions to 
suspect the sentiments that were troubling 
him, he would willingly have proposed de- 
ferring for another day his interview with 
the bandit chief. Both Costal and Clara, 
however, as they rode along by his side, 
presented an appearance of such stoical 
indifference to danger, that he felt ashamed 
of showing himself less brave than they; 
and, thus restrained, he continued to travel 
on in silence. 

Shortly after, they came in sight of the 
river, and at the same time could command 
a view of the banks on both sides of the 
ford. Don Cornelio became reassured at 
the sight. Neither horse, horseman, nor 
tent, was to be seen. Noisy and bustling 
as the place had been in the morning, it 
was now in the evening completely silent 
and deserted. Not a trace remained of the 
encampment of Arroyo — save the smoulder- 
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ing bivouac fires, and the debris of various 
articles that lay scattered over the ground. 

" If I know," said Costal to the Captain, 
" how to pick the truth from the lies which 
that scurvy fellow has told us, — he who 
took such a marvellous fancy to your cloak 
— I should say we are on the road that will 
guide us to the man you are in search of. 
He is at this moment, I venture to say, at 
the hacienda San Carlos — notwithstanding 
that the droll humbug appeared to make 
such a mystery of his whereabouts." 

" But suppose the hacienda San Carlos to 
be occupied by a Spanish garrison ? " sug- 
gested the Captain. 

" Let us first cross the river," said Costal, 
M you can remain upon the other side with 
Clara, while I go forward and make a re- 
connoisance." 

This proposition was agreed to by Don 
Cornelio; and the three travellers having 
forded the stream, Costal prepared to sepa- 
rate from them. 
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"Be cautious, good Costal," said Lan- 
tejas, "there is danger on every side of 
us." 

"For me and Clara" remarked the 
Indian, with an ironical smile, "one who 
has already lost his head, should have 
nothing more to fear, Senor Captain ? " 

Saying this, Costal went off at a trot, 
leaving the Captain and Clara on the bank 
of the river. 

The Indian had scarce passed out of sight, 
when a plunging in the water announced 
that horses were crossing the ford. Looking 
around, Don Cornelio beheld two horsemen 
riding out on the bank where he and Clara 
had halted. One of them carried behind 
him a pair of canvas alforjas, which appeared 
to have some large roundish objects inside. 
Merely exchanging a brief salute the horse- 
men were passing on ; when the Captain, in 
hopes of obtaining some information from 
them, inquired if the hacienda of San Carlos 
was far distant 
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"No," replied one, "only about a quarter 
of a league." 

"Are we likely to be well received 
there?" further asked Don Cornelio. 

"Ah!" replied the second horseman, 
"that depends " 

The muttered voice, and the distance 
which he had already gained, hindered Don 
Cornelio from perceiving the tone of irony 
in which he spoke ; but almost at the same 
instant the speaker elevated his voice to a 
high pitch, though only the last words 
were heard with distinctness. 

These were, "Mejico I iridependencia" 

The phrase was well-known to Don 
Cornelio. 

"What word came before it," inquired 
he of his companion, "two, was it not?" 

" No, it was muera" replied the negro* . 

" You are mistaken I think, Clara." 

" No, I repeat it, — it was muera /" 

Not having inquired from the horsemen 
whether San Carlos was in the power .of 
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the royalists or insurgents, Don Cornelio 
remained as undecided upon that point 
as ever. 

A considerable time passed, and still 
Costal did not return* 

"Suppose I gallop forward a bit," sug- 
gested Clara, " and see whether I can meet 
him?" 

The Captain having become uneasy about 
the prolonged absence of Costal, assented 
to this proposition ; but at the same time 
directed the black to return in a quarter of 
an hour, if Costal did not make his appear- 
ance within that time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DON CORNEUO A CAPTIVE. 

Almost as soon as Clara had ridden out 
of sight, Don Cornelio began to count the 
minutes. The quarter of an hour appeared 
a whole one ; and when it had passed, with 
no signs of either returning, he became 
more than uneasy — he felt alarm. 

In order to create some distraction for 
his thoughts, he rode gently forward — on 
the same path by which his two com- 
panions had gone. Not meeting either, he 
kept on for another quarter of an hour. 
Becoming still more alarmed, he was about 
to make halt, when he saw lights that 
seemed to go and come along the summits 
of the trees that appeared at some distance 
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before him. These lights had flashed sud- 
denly into view at a turn of the road. 

On looking more attentively, he per* 
ceived that the ground sloped up from the 
place which he occupied ; and he was now 
enabled to distinguish the outlines of a vast 
building, the windows of which were so 
brilliantly illuminated from the inside, 
that one might have fancied the house to be 
on fire. Outside, upon the azotea, blazing 
torches appeared to be carried backward 
and forward. It was these that had first 
attracted the eye of Don Cornelio, who, 
pn account of the elevation at which they 
were seen, fancied them to be moving 
among the tops of the trees ! 

There was something so unnatural in 
these blazing torches, agitated by the night 
breeze — but more especially in the strange 
lights that shone through the windows — 
now red, now blue, and then of a pale 
violet colour, and in an instant changing 
from one hue to another — something so 
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fantastically singular, that Don Cornelio 
suddenly drew up, without daring to 
advance a pace further. 

The superstitious ideas with which 
Costal had entertained him during their 
journey now came into his mind ; and 
despite his disbelief in them, he could 
not help conjuring up fancies almost as 
absurd. He remembered the bull fulmi- 
nated against the insurgents by the Bishop 
of Oajaca, — representing them as spirits 
of darkness, — and he began to fancy there 
must be some truth in it, and that he was 
now within view of a band of these very 
demons. The silence that reigned around 
tended to strengthen this fancy — which 
was now further confirmed by the sight of 
a phantom-like figure clothed in white, 
seen for a moment gliding among the trees, 
and then as suddenly vanishing out of 
sight! The phantom appeared to have 
come from the direction of the illuminated 
building — as if fleeing from some danger 
that there menaced it ! 
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The Captain made the sign of the cross, 
and then sat motionless in his saddle — un- 
certain whether to remain where he was, 
or to gallop back to the ford. 

While thus irresolute, and asking himself, 
whether the phantom he had seen might 
not have been a stray reflection of one of 
the torches, the lights all at once disap- 
peared from the upper part of the building. 

At the same moment four or five horse- 
men issued forth from the shadow of the 
walls, and galloped towards him, uttering 
loud yells. Don Cornelio perceived that 
his presence was discovered; but to put 
this beyond doubt, a light at the moment 
flashed up among the horsemen, followed 
by the report of a carbine, and the hissing 
of a bullet which passed close to his ears. 

He no longer hesitated as to whether 
he should stand or fly. The bullet was 
sufficient cue for flight; and, wheeling 
round, he set off in full gallop towards 
the river. 
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Trained by the misfortunes which had 
occurred to him, from the mistaken eco- 
nomy of his worthy father, Don Cornelio 
had ever since felt an aversion to second-? 
rate horses, and on the present journey he 
had taken care to provide himself with a 
good one. Knowing the fact, he had fair 
hopes of being able to distance his pur- 
suers. Driving his spurs deeply into the 
ribs of his horse, he permitted the animal 
to choose its own course — so long as it 
carried him in a direction opposite to that 
from which he was pursued. 

Forgetting all about Costal and Clara, 
he rode away like the wind; and in all 
likelihood would have got clear beyond 
the reach of his pursuers, but for an un- 
foreseen misfortune. In passing a gigantic 
cypress his horse stumbled upon its pro- 
jecting roots, and came head foremost to 
the ground — flinging his rider outrflf the 
saddle, with such force, that but for the. 
softness of the spot on which he fell, some 
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of his bones would undoubtedly have 
suffered fracture. 

He was but little damaged by the fall j 
but before he could get to his feet and 
recover his horse, one of the pursuers had 
ridden up, and casting out a lazo, noosed 
him round the body. 

To whom was the captain a prisoner ? 

Of this he was completely ignorant, still 
uncertain as to who were in possession 
of the hacienda. As soon as he had re* 
gained his feet, however, a voice cried out, 
interrogatively, " For Spain, or the In- 
dependence ? " 

Before making answer, Don Cornelio 
looked up. Half a dozen men had arrived 
upon the ground, and encircled him in 
their midst, forming a menacing cordon 
around him. Of one and all the aspect 
was sinister and doubtful. 

" Spain or the Independence ?" repeated 
the voice in a more threatening tone. 

Thus brusquely called upon to proclaim 
I 2 
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his colours, the Captain not knowing those 
of the party who surrounded him, hesitated 
to make answer. 

" Very well, cavallero ! " cried one of 
the men, "answer or not, as you please. 
No doubt of it," he continued, addressing 
himself to a comrade, "this fellow is in 
company with the other two. Bring him 
along to the hacienda ! " 

At these words one of his captors seized 
Don Cornelio by the arm, and commenced 
dragging him along towards the illuminated 
building. 

"Hold!" cried the first speaker, as under 
the glare of the distant lights, he saw 
that their prisoner was neither negro nor 
Indian. "Por Dios I this fellow is a white." 

" Eed, black, and white !" added another, 
"we want only a mestizo to complete the 
collection. 

From these speeches Don Cornelio con- 
jectured that his comrades, Costal and 
Clara, had been already captured by the 
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same party who were making him their 
prisoner. 

He was still ignorant, however, as to 
whether his captors were royalists or in- 
surgents; and, before proceeding further, 
he determined, if possible, to settle that 
question. 

"What do you want with me?" he 
inquired, in the hope of obtaining some 
clue in the answer. 

"Not much," replied the spokesman of 
the party. " Only to nail your head in the 
place of that of Lantejas." 

" Lantejas ! " exclaimed Don Cornelio, 
inspired with a fresh hope. " That is my 
name. It is I who am the insurgent Lan- 
tejas, sent here to Oajaca, by General 
Morelos." 

The declaration was received with a 
burst of savage laughter. 

"Demoniot" cried one of the guerilleros, 
coming up with the horse of Don Cornelio, 
"I have had trouble enough in catching 
z 3 
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this accursed brute. It is to be hoped he 
carries something to repay me for it." 

Don Cornelio fancied he knew the tone 
of this voice, but he had no time to reflect 
upon where he had heard it, before its 
owner again cried out. " Alabado sea 
Bios I (Blessed be the Lord) there is my 
cloak!" 

Don Cornelio recognised the man who 
the day before had taken such a fancy to 
his cloak. In a word, the speaker was 
Gaspacho. 

" What a lucky fellow I am to meet you 
again," continued the brigand; " that cloak 
is much too large for you. I told you so 
yesterday." 

" Such as it is, it satisfies me," meekly 
responded the Captain. 

"Oh! nonsense," rejoined Gaspacho, at 
the same time throwing off his own tattered 
serape, and making a significant gesture to 
Don Cornelio to uncloak himself. 

The latter hesitated to comply with this 
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rude invitation ; but almost on the instant 
Gaspacho, snatched the garment from his 
shoulders, and coolly wrapped it around 
his own. 

u Now, amigo," cried one of Gaspacho's 
confreres, "surely a man without a head 
has no need of a hat ? Yours appears as if 
it would just fit me," and saying this, the 
bandit picked the hat from Don Cornelio's 
head — at the same time flinging his own 
battered sombrero to the ground. 

As there was nothing more upon the 
person of the prisoner to tempt the cupidity 
of the brigands, the lazo was unloosened 
from around his arms, and he was ordered 
to accompany his captors to the hacienda. 
This he did willingly enough : for the pre- 
sence of Gaspacho told him that he was in 
the hands of the guerilleros of Arroyo. 

u Can I see the Captain ? " he inquired. 

"What Captain ?" 

"Arroyo." 

" Ah ! you wish to see him? " responded 
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Gaspacho. " That rather surprises me* 
You shall have the pleasure of seeing him 
soon enough, I fancy. Come along ! " 

The guerilleros continued on to the 
house, conducting their prisoner along 
with them. 

As they drew near to the walls, the at- 
tention of Don Cornelio was again atracted 
to the singular lights that seemed to be 
burning within the house. It could not 
be the flame of a conflagration, else the 
building would long since have been con- 
sumed ? 

A few minutes brought them up to the 
gate* It was shut, and one of the men 
knocked against it with the hilt of his. 
sabre — at the same time giving utterance 
to a password, which Don Cornelio did not 
understand. What he did comprehend was, 
that the moment was come when, bon grS 
mal gre, he was called upon to aquit him- 
self of the commission with which Morelos 
had entrusted him. 
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It oftens happens that danger in prospec- 
tive is more dreaded than when it is present; 
and so was it in this instance: for, on 
his arrival at the gate, Don Cornelio felt 
less embarrassed with apprehensions than 
he had been ever since his departure from 
the camp at Huajapam. 

The huge door turned upon its heavy 
hinges to admit the horsemen — in the midst 
of whom the prisoner was carried into a 
a large paved courtyard, illuminated by the 
flames of several fires that burned in the open 
air. Around these fires could be distin- 
guished the forms of men — to the number of 
one hundred or more — grouped in different 
attitudes, or lying asleep upon the pave- 
ment. Along the walls stood as many 
horses, completely equipped for the road. 
Their bridles only were off, and hanging 
suspended over the saddle-bow — in order 
that the animals might consume their ra- 
tions of maize served to them in wooden 
troughs. Here and there, stacks of carbines, 
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lances, and sabres, glanced under the light 
of the fires ; and Don Cornelio could not 
help shivering with terror as he looked 
upon these fierce bandits, in the midst of 
their picturesque accoutrements. 

Most of them remained as they were 
without offering to stir. The sight of a 
fresh prisoner was nothing new to them. 
One only coming forward, asked Gaspacho 
in a tone of indifference, what had taken 
him out at that hour of the night. 

" Well ! " exclaimed the cloak-robber in 
reply. " They say that the mistress of the 
hacienda has escaped by a window. Her 
husband says she is absent. I don't care 
whether it's true or not. All I know is that, 
we can see nothing of her without; and 
we should have returned empty-handed, if 
good fortune hadn't thrown into our hands 
this gentleman here. I have no doubt he 
is a royalist spy : since he wanted to pass 
himself off for our old comrade — the lieu- 
tenant Lantejas." 
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" Ah ! " rejoined the other, " he would ill 
like to be Lantejas just now." 

And as the man said this, he returned to 
the fire, which he had for the moment 
forsaken. 

The captors of Don CorneKo were soon 
lost amidst the groups of their associates — 
Gaspacho alone staying to guard him. 

Only a few seconds did the cloak-robber 
remain in the courtyard; after which, 
making a sign to his prisoner to follow 
him, he commenced ascending the stone 
e8calera that led to the second story of 
the building. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE COLONEL OP COLONELS. 

The day, upon which these various events 
took place, was anything but a happy one 
for Arroyo. It appeared to him as if the 
reappearance in the neighbourhood of his 
deadliest foe — Don Rafael Tres Villas — 
had been the signal for the series of disap- 
pointments which had occurred to him. 
Ten of his followers had fallen in a sortie 
of the besieged; besides two more killed 
by the hand of Don Rafael — who had 
himself escaped, as well as the prisoner 
Gaspar and the deserter Juan el Zapote. 

The blood-thirsty disposition of the 
guerilla chief had been strengthened by 
these disappointments, and in order to give 
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solace to his vexed spirit, he resolved to 
possess himself of the hacienda of San 
Carlos without further delay. 

In addition to the wicked desires — 
which the promptings of Bocardo had ex- 
cited within him — there was another reason 
urging him to carry out this design. The 
hacienda of San Carlos, with a little 
labour, could be converted into a fortress 
of considerable strength, and such as he 
might yet stand in need of. 

He saw that he had miscalculated the 
power of resistance of the royalist garrison 
of Del Valle ; and, still ignorant of its real 
strength, he deemed it better to call off the 
besieging force, until after the taking of 
San Carlos. Then he could go back with 
his whole band, and make a more deter- 
mined assault against the place. 

He had for these reasons, ordered the 
besiegers to return to camp ; and, striking 
his tent, had marched with all his follow- 
ing to the capture of San Carlos. This 
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will explain why Don Cornelio and his 
companions had been able to pass the ha- 
cienda Del Valle — and afterwards the ford 
of the Ostuta — without seeing anything 
of Arroyo or his band — Gaspacho alone 
excepted. 

Numerous as were the servants of Don 
Fernando Lacarra — the proprietor of San 
Carlos — their master did not for a moment 
dream of making resistance. It would 
have been worse than useless against an ex- 
perienced guerilla numbering in all above 
a hundred men. At the first summons, 
therefore, the gates of the hacienda were 
opened to Arroyo and his followers. 

Having hitherto practised a strict neu- 
trality, and being known to have a strong 
sympathy with the cause of the Independ- 
ence, the young Spaniard believed that 
Arroyo only intended demanding from him 
a contribution in provisions— and perhaps 
money — for the support of his troops; and 
that with this he would be contented. 

Although not suspecting the designs of 
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the brigand in regard to his wife, he had 
deemed it prudent, before opening the gates, 
that she should conceal herself in one of 
the secret chambers of the mansion — where 
he was also in the habit of keeping his 
money and plate. There he fancied she 
would be safe enough — unless indeed the 
whole building should be ransacked and 
pillaged. 

To strengthen this precaution, Don 
Fernando had informed the brigands on 
their entering the house, that his wife, 
Marianita, was not at home. 

Unfortunately for him, it was not a mere 
levy of black mail that was now to satisfy 
the partizan chieftains. One was deter- 
mined upon robbing him of his wife — 
while the other coveted his money — and 
therefore the subterfuges of Don Fernando 
were not likely to avail him. 

It was just at the time that the wretched 
husband was endeavouring to mislead his 
visitors as to the hiding-place of his wife 
and his treasure, that Don Cornelio Lantejas 
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had come within view of the building, the 
lights of whose windows had so mystified 
him. That mystery was now to be cleared 
up, and the ex-student was to find the ex- 
planation of those bright-coloured flames 
with their changing hues. 

Following Gaspacho up the stone stair- 
way, Don Cornelio reached a door upon 
the landing. It was closed ; but inside a 
tumult of voices could be heard, accom- 
panied by cries as of some one in pain. 

His conductor unceremoniously opened 
the door, and pushed Don Cornelio into a 
large room, the atmosphere of which almost 
suffocated him. 

Several torches of resin, set in can- 
delabras, were burning around the walls, 
but the reddish light which these produced, 
was almost eclipsed under the glare that 
proceeded from a keg of brandy that stood 
near the middle of the floor, and which, 
having been set on fire, was completely 
enveloped in violet-coloured flames ! 
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The heat, the smell of blood, and the 
effluvia of the burning alcohol, constituted 
an atmosphere horrid to endure ; but even 
this was less painful to Don Cornelio 
than the sight which met his eyes as he 
entered the room. On one side was a 
group of guerilleros — clustered around 
some object which they were regarding 
with the most vivid interest — all seemingly 
pleased with the spectacle. 

It was that of an unfortunate man, 
stripped almost naked, and tied with his face 
to the wall ; while another man stood over 
him, grasping a strong cow-hide whip, with 
which at intervals he struck the wretched 
victim, apparently with all the strength 
that lay in his arms ! 

He who handled the whip was a man 
of the most sinister aspect; and the blue 
flames of the alcohol flashing over his 
countenance, added to its demoniac ex- 
pression. Gouts of blood, that had spurted 
from the back of the sufferer, spotted the 
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wall on both sides of him ; and the num- 
ber of those spots showed that the punish- 
ment had been continued for some length 
of time. 

By the side of the man who was inflict- 
ing the stripes — and whom Lantejas sup- 
Jposed to be some common executioner — 
stood a woman of a still more hideous 
aspect; who, by her gestures and words, 
kept exciting the wretch to still greater 
cruelty — as though he stood in need of 
such encouragement ! 

Gaspacho, perceiving that no one heeded 
his entrance, cried out, so as to be heard 
above the tumult, — 

" Senor Capitan ! We have captured the 
comrade of the negro and the Indian. Here 
he is ! " 

To the astonishment of Don Cornelio, 
the person thus addressed as the captain, 
was no other than the hideous individual 
who was handling the whip. 

" Very well," responded the latter, with- 
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out turning round. " I shall attend to him 
presently, as soon as I have made this coyote 
confess where he has hid his wife and 
his money." 

The whip again whistled through the 
air, and came down upon the back of 
the wretched sufferer, without producing 
any other manifestation than a deep 
groan. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
victim of this barbarous treatment was 
Don Fernando Lacarra. The words of 
Arroyo have already made this known to 
the reader. 

Perfectly indifferent to the spectacle, 
Gaspacho, having introduced his prisoner 
to the presence of Arroyo, walked out of 
the room. 

As regards Don Cornelio, he stood where 
the robber had left him, paralysed with 
horror* Independently of the compassion 
he felt for the sufferer, he was under the 
suspicion that both Costal and Clara had 
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already perished, and that his own turn 
might come next. 

While these fearful reflections were pass- 
ing through his mind, a man whom he had 3 
not before noticed now came up to him. 
This was an individual with a jackal-like 
face, and the skulking mien of that animal, 
with all its ferocious aspect, 

" My good friend," said this man, address- 
ing himself to Don Cornelio, " you appear 
somewhat lightly clad, for one who is about 
to present himself before people of distinc- 
tion." 

Lantejas, in reality — thanks to the ban- 
dits who had captured him — was almost 
naked : a torn shirt and drawers being 
all the clothing they had left him. 

"Senor Captain" — said he, addressing 
the jackal-like individual, and intending 
to account for the scantiness of his coa- 
tume. 

"Stop," interrupted the other, "not 
captain. Call me Colonel of Colonels, if you 
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please. It is a title which I have adopted, 
and no one shall deprive me of it." 

" Well, then, Senor Colonel of Colonels ! 
if your people had not robbed me of my 
broad cloth cloak, my hat of Vicuna wool, 
and various other articles of clothing, you 
would not have seen me so lightly dressed. 
But it is not only that which grieves me. I 
have other serious complaints to make " 

" The devil ! " exclaimed the Colonel of 
Colonels, without heeding the last remarks. 
"A broad cloth cloak and Vicuna hat, did 
you say ? Two things of which I stand 
particularly in need. They must be re- 
covered." 

" I have to complain of violence offered 
to my person," continued Don Cornelio. 
"I am called Lantejas — Captain Lantejas. 
I serve the junta of Zitacuaro, under the 
orders of General Morelos; and I bear 
from him a commission, of which the 
proofs " 

A sudden thought interrupted the speech 
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of Don Cornelio — a terrible thought, for 
it just now occurred to him that his 
despatches, his commission as captain, his 
letters of credence — in short, all the papers 
by which he could prove his identity — were 
in the pockets of the stolen cloak ! 

" Ho ! " exclaimed the Colonel of Colonels, 
in a joyful tone, 44 you call yourself Lante- 
jas, do you ? I am delighted to hear it, and 
so will our captain be. It is the luckiest 
circumstance in the world for us, and for 
you, too, as you shall presently be con- 
vinced. Look here ! " 

The speaker raised the corner of a serape 
that was spread upon one of the tables 
standing near, and pointed to some objects 
lying underneath. Don Cornelio saw that 
they were human heads ! 

There were three of them. 

44 Now, my good friend," continued the 
Colonel of Colonels, 44 there you see the 
head of our old comrade, Lieutenant 
Lantejas, which we have brought away, from 
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where it was nailed over the gate of the 
hacienda Del Valle. Conceive, then, what 
a lucky thing for us ! What a splendid 
revanche we shall have when in place of the 
head of the insurgent Lantejas, we shall 
nail up that of Lantejas the royalist spy ! " 

" But it is a mistake," cried Don Cornelio, 
rubbing the cold sweat from his forehead. 
" I am not a royalist nor a spy neither. I 
have the honour to serve the cause of the 
Independence " 

"Bah! everybody says the same. Be- 
sides, without any proofs " 

" But I have the proofs. They are in the 
pocket of my cloak, of which I have been 
robbed." 

"Who took your cloak?" inquired the 
Colonel of Colonels. 

" Gaspacho," replied Don Cornelio, who 
had incidentally learnt the name of the 
brigand who had despoiled him. 

" Ah ! that is a terrible misfortune. 
Gaspacho has just received orders to go in 
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all haste to Las Cruces. He is off by this 
time, and will not lifcely be back in less 
than ten days. You by that time will have 
lost your head, and I my cloak and Vicuna 
hat. Both of them I know would have 
fitted me : since you and I are about of a 
size. What a damnable misfortune for both 
of us!" 

A fearful cry interrupted the dialogue 
between Don Cornelio and the Colonel of 
Colonels. The cry came from the wretched 
sufferer, who fainted at the moment of 
uttering it. 

Almost at the same instant the alcohol 
shot up its last flickering flame — as the 
spirit itself was consumed; and in the 
reddish light of the torches Don Cornelio 
could perceive the men flitting about like 
shadows, or rather like demons assisting in 
the horrible drama that was being enacted. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE COMMISSION EXECUTED. 

While the Captain Lantejas stood in the 
midst of an atmosphere that nearly stifled 
his breathing, he saw one of these shadowy 
forms step out from among the rest and 
advance towards him. As the man came 
nearer, he recognised the ferocious captain 
of the bandits, who, licking his blood-stained 
lips like a jaguar after leaving its prey, 
cried out in a hoarse voice " Bring me that 
spy ! I can examine him, while the coyote 
is coming to himself." 

"Here he is," replied Bocardo, seizing 
Don Cornelio by the shoulder, and pushing 
him forward into the presence of his 
associate. 

"My good friend," muttered Bocardo, 
addressing himself to Don Cornelio, "it's 
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your turn now. Of course the lash will 
make you confess that you are a spy, and 
of course your head will be taken off imme- 
diately after. I would, therefore, advise 
you not to waste time about it, but ac- 
knowledge your guilt at once." 

While Bocardo was giving this fearful 
counsel, his associate stood regarding Don 
Cornelio with eyes that expressed a villain- 
ous pleasure, at the idea of having another 
victim to satisfy his blood-thirsty instincts. 

" Confess quickly ! " he cried, " and let 
that end it. I am tired, and shan't be 
kept waiting." 

" Senor Arroyo ! " replied Lantejas, " I 
am a captain in the insurgent army, and 
am sent by General Morelos to tell you — " 

Don Cornelio paused. He was hesitating 
as to whether he dare proclaim his real 
errand. 

" Your proofs ? " demanded Arroyo. 
" My papers have been taken from me," 
said Lantejas. 
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" A fig for your papers ! Hola ! wife ! " 
continued Arroyo, turning to the hag 
who still stood by the fainting victim, % 
"here's a little work for you, as I am 
somewhat fatigued. I charge you with 
making this spy confess who sent him here, 
and what design he had in coming. Make 
him speak out whatever way you please." 

"By and by," answered the virago, 
" but not yet. This coyote has come round 
again, and better still, has come to his 
right senses at last: he is about to confess." 

" Bring him here, then ! " commanded 
Arroyo. 

Several men hastened to execute the 
order, and detaching the victim from the 
place where he had been bound, half 
dragged half carried him across the floor. 
Don Cornelio saw that the unfortunate 
individual was a young man — of less than 
thirty, of noble aspect, though his fea- 
tures expressed at the moment the terrible 
agony he was enduring. 
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" Now, Gachupino ! " exclaimed the 
woman, " where is your money hid ? " 

"Where is your wife?" cried Arroyo. 
On hearing this question so pointedly put, 
the hideous companion of Arroyo directed 
upon her husband a glance of concentrated 
rage and jealousy. 

" I want the woman," muttered Arroyo, 
" in order that I may draw a good ransom 
out of her father." 

The young Spaniard, his spirit tortured 
to a certain degree of feebleness, in a voice 
scarce audible, indicated to his persecutors 
where lay the secret chamber — the door of 
which, cunningly set in the wall, had 
escaped even the keen eyes of the robbers. 

Both Bocardo and Arroyo immediately 
repaired to the spot. A keg of dollars, 
with a large quantity of plate was found in 
the chamber, but the Senora Marianita 
had disappeared. 

On hearing this news, a tremor of joy 
passed through the lacerated frame of the 
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young Spaniard. Little cared he for his 
treasure, so long as his beloved wife had 
escaped from the outrages of the brigands. 
His emotion caused him to faint anew; and 
he lay once more senseless at the feet of 
his tormentors. 

Don Cornelio now remembered the 
white phantom he had observed gliding 
among the trees, and he doubted not that 
what he had seen was she of whom they 
were in search. 

Arroyo returned to examine his prisoner, 
but by this time the whole nature of Don 
Cornelio appeared to have became suddenly 
transformed. The perfumes of the alcohol, 
mixed with that of the resin torches, had 
mounted to his head ; and as he had never 
in his life even tasted strong liquors, the 
effect was that of a partial but instant 
intoxication. He appeared to have become 
animated with a portion of that courage, 
with which in the field of battle the flaming 
eyes of Galeana had more than once inspired 
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him — while combating under the aegis of 
the marshal's death-dealing lance. 

"Senor Arroyo!" cried he in a voice 
whose thundering tones astonished even 
himself, "and you who call yourself the 
Colonel of Colonels ! I command you both 
to respect the envoy of his Excellency 
the General Morelos, — myself — who am 
charged to tell you, that if you continue, 
by your sanguinary cruelties, to disgrace 
the holy cause for which we fight — not as 
brigands but as Christians — you will both 
be drawn and quartered I " 

At this unexpected and insulting menace 
the eyes of Arroyo sparkled with fury. 
Upon Bocardo the effect was somewhat 
different. He trembled and turned pale 
at the name of Morelos. 

Lantejas, though somewhat alarmed at 
his own boldness, nevertheless continued in 
the same strain. 

"Bring here the negro and Indian!" 
demanded he, " prisoners like myself — and 
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see if both do not know me as Captain 
Don Cornelio Lantejas. If they do not, I 
consent " 

At this point Arroyo interrupted the 
speaker, springing forward and crying out 
in a husky voice : 

" Woe be to you if you are lying ! I will 
pluck the tongue out of your head, and 
scourge with it the cheeks of an impostor." 

Lantejas, now elevated in spite of himself 
to a point of haughty grandeur, replied to 
this menace only with a superb smile. 

Clara being sent for, the moment after * 
appeared within the room. 

"Who is this man, dog of a negro?" 
interrogated the fierce brigand. 

This time too punctual in executing the 
orders of his captain, the black displayed 
his ivory teeth in a smile of significant 
intelligence. "Don Lucas Alacuesta, of 
course ! " he replied. 

A cry of gratification issued from the lips 
of the bandit. 
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" But there is another name which I also 
bear, is there not ? " inquired Don Cornelio, 
without losing countenance. 

" Don Cornelio Lantejas," added Clara. 

" The proofs — the proofs ! " cried the 
guerillero, pacing rapidly backward and for- 
ward, like a caged tiger who sees the spec- 
tators outside the bars of his prison with- 
out being able to devour them, "the proofs ! 
— I must have them at once." 

At this moment confused and violent 
noises were heard outside the door, and 
rising above all the voice of Costal. The 
door was suddenly burst open, and the 
Indian rushed into the middle of the room, 
holding in one hand a bloody dagger, while 
the other was enveloped in a shapeless mass 
of what seemed to be cloth. The latter was 
serving him for a shield against the attack 
of several guerilleros, who were pressing 
him from behind. 

Costal, on getting inside, turned abruptly 
and stood facing his adversaries. 
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These, finding themselves in the presence 
of their chief, desisted for a moment from 
the attack — one of them crying out to 
Arroyo, that the Indian had poignarded 
their comrade Gaspacho. 

" I did it to get back my own property," 
replied Costal, " or rather that of Captain 
Lantejas ; and here it is." 

In saying these words, the Zapoteque 
unwound from his left arm what had been 
serving him as a buckler, and which was 
now seen to be the cloak so inopportunely 
missing. 

Don Cornelio seized it from him with an 
exclamation of joy, and at once plunged 
his hands into the pockets. 

" Here are my proofs ! " cried he, draw- 
ing out a number of papers, so stained with 
blood, fresh from the veins of the slain 
robber, as to be scarce legible. Enough, 
however, could be read to establish the 
identity of Don Cornelio and the authority 
under which he was acting. 
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The names of Morelos and Galeana in 
the midst of this band of brigands were, for 
him, like the whisper of the Lord to Daniel 
in the den of lions. Even the two fero- 
cious leaders lowered their tone at the 
mention of these names, so universally 
feared and respected. 

" You may go, then I " cried Arroyo, 
yielding reluctantly to the authority that 
had awed him ; " but if you ever boast of 
the arrogant language you have used to 
me, Carajo ! " and the brigand hissed out 
the infamous oath. " As for General Mo- 
relos," he added, "you may say to him, 
that each of us fights according to his own 
way; and, notwithstanding his threats, I 
shall follow mine." 

Saying this, an order was issued to let 
the three prisoners pass free, after deliver- 
ing up to them their arms and horses. 

" Let six horsemen get ready to pursue 
this runaway Senora ! " cried the bandit 
chief, as Don Cornelio and his companions 
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were leaving the room. " Some one bridle 
my horse, and quickly. I shall go along 
with them, and you too, Bocardo." 

Bocardo made no reply, but not equally 
silent was Arroyo's female companion. 

" What want you with the Senora ? " she 
inquired, in a tone of angry jealousy. 
" Have you not got the keg of dollars to 
satisfy you ? " 

"I have told you already," rejoined 
Arroyo, with a demoniac glance at his wife, 
" that I want her for the purpose of en- 
abling me to extract a ransom from her 
father. I want her, and will have her. 
You stay here, and guard the treasure; 
and by all the devils if you don't behave 
yourself better " 

The bandit drew his dagger with such an 
air of resolution and menace, that the hag 
cowed by the gesture, no longer offered op- 
position to his will. Shrinking to one side, 
she appeared to busy herself in looking 
after the keg of dollars. 
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Meanwhile Don Cornelio and his two 
acolytes, not caring to remain in such 
company, longer than was absolutely neces- 
sary, hastened from the room ; and mount- 
ing their restored steeds, rode off into the 
darkness of the night. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE CATALAN LIEUTENANT. 

It is already known how Don Rafael Tres 
Villas had fortified his hacienda of Del 
Valle, and how, when called elsewhere by 
his military duties, he had left its garrison 
of nearly a hundred men, under the com- 
mand of a Catalonian officer, Lieutenant 
Veraegui. 

On the same day in which he had made 
a sortie from the hacienda, and succeeded 
in capturing ten of the besieging guerilleros, 
the Lieutenant received a despatch from 
the governor of the province, ordering him, 
without further delay, to attack the band of 
Arroyo, and annihilate it, if possible. Then, 
with his whole troop, to repair to Oajaca, 
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which was now in danger of being besieged 
by Morelos. The despatch also conveyed to 
Veraegui the additional intelligence of the 
raising of the siege of Huajapam, and the 
total defeat of the besieging forces. 

The news was anything but agreeable to 
the Catalonian Lieutenant. In the alcavala 
— which he had for the past two years been 
accustomed to levy on all the traffic be- 
tween Puebla and Oajaca — he had found 
excellent pay for his soldiers ; and being a 
man not over scrupulous, though brave as a 
lion, he felt greatly disinclined to change 
his comfortable quarters. A fierce royalist, 
moreover, the news from Huajapam ex- 
cited his fury against the insurgents to 
the highest pitch; and he blamed himself 
for the clemency he had displayed that 
very morning in hanging four of the gueril- 
leros he had taken, up by the neck, instead 
of by the heels — as he had done with 
three of their comrades. 

About an hour after Don Cornelio 
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Lantejas and his travelling companions 
had passed Del Valle — and only a few 
minutes from the time, when, thanks to 
the darkness of the night, two of Arroyo's 
followers had found an opportunity to 
carry off the heads of their three comrades, 
— two men presented themselves in front 
of the fortified hacienda. 

They were Gaspar and Juan de Zapote, 
who had hidden themselves during the 
day, and awaited the friendly darkness, to 
enable them to make their way through 
the lines of the besieging force. 

44 I see no one," muttered Zapote, as 
they glided into the avenue. " The place 
appears to be deserted ! It's likely enough 
that my ex-comrades have abandoned the 
siege." 

44 So much the better — let us keep on 
then ! " rejoined Gaspar. 

44 Gently, gently, compadre ! " counselled 
Zapote. 44 You forget that my costume is 
of the military kind, and likely to make a 
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sentinel suspicious of me. A carbine shot 
might be the only hail we should get from 
one of these royalists." 

" Your physiognomy, amigo, is more 
likely than your costume to beget suspi- 
cions." 

" Ah ! that comes of the bad company 
I have been keeping of late." 

" Never mind, that. I shall go forward 
alone, and make myself known to the 
sentries. I can then introduce you as a 
comrade, devoted to the service of Don 
Rafael Tres Villas, and who offers to assist 
in delivering the Colonel from danger." 

" Precisely so, that is, if the Colonel be 
still alive." 

" Quien viva!" came the sonorous hail 
of a sentinel from the crenelled parapet. 

" Gente depaz!" replied Gaspar, advanc- 
ing alone, while Zapote, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of the night, instinctively 
placed himself behind the trunk of a 
tree. 
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u What is your wish ? " demanded the 
guard. 

"I am the bearer of important news 
from the Colonel Tres Villas," answered 
Gaspar. 

" And we wish to communicate them 
to Lieutenant Veraegui," added Zapote, 
from behind, but without leaving the 
shelter of the tree. 

" How many of you are there?" asked 
the sentinel. 

" Two." 

" You may advance, then," said the 
soldier, dropping his carbine to the " order 
arms." 

The gate was soon opened ; and Gaspar 
and Zapote entering within the fortress, 
were conducted by the corporal of the 
guard towards the quarters of his com- 
mander. 

The Lieutenant Veraegui was, at the 
moment, within one of the chambers of the 
mansion, engaged over a game of cards 
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with a young alferez. On the table before 
them stood a bottle of Catalan brandy — 
the product of his own native province — 
clear and strong as alcohol. A couple of 
glasses flanked the bottle, and beside them 
lay a pile of Havana cigars. 

Zapote, on entering, could not help a 
slight tremor; which was increased as the 
Catalan Lieutenant bent upon him an in- 
quisitorial look of his grey eyes, that 
glanced keenly under eyebrows long and 
grizzled like his moustaches. 

Veraegui was a soldier of fortune, of rude 
unpolished speech, and with manners not 
very different from those which he had 
practised while wearing the chevrons of a 
sergeant. 

From the examination of Zapote, he 
passed unceremoniously to that of Gaspar, 
whose features he instantly recognised. 

"Ah! it is you?" he said, addressing 
the messenger. " Well, you have seen the 
Colonel, and bring news from him? He 
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has, I trust, escaped from the disaster of 
Huajapam." 

" Sefior Lieutenant," replied Gaspar, " I 
know not of what affair you are speaking. 
All I know is, that this morning the Colonel 
Tres Villas was in the woods between here 
and the Ostuta — where the bandits of Ar- 
royo were tracking him like a wild beast." 

" Ho ! " cried the Lieutenant, angrily, as 
he started up from his chair ; " and it is 
only now you tell me of this, when you 
might have brought the news in an hour ? " 

" Pardon, Lieutenant : both my com- 
panion and myself were also hunted by the 
same brigands; and we were not able to 
escape from the woods one minute sooner 
than we have done." 

" Ah ! in that case, I ask your pardon, 
and that of your companion there," 
continued the Lieutenant, turning to 
Zapote, " whom I should certainly have 
taken for a friend of Arroyo, rather 
than an enemy to that worthy individual. 
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Where the devil have I seen you, my 
good fellow ? " he added, fancying that he 
recognised the features of the deserter. 

" Oh ! your honour, I. have travelled a 
great deal," replied Zapote, whose presence 
of mind did not forsake him. " It would 
not be strange if " 

" So the Colonel has sent you to apprise 
me of his situation?" said the Lieutenant, 
without waiting for Zapote's explanation. 

" We met the Colonel without knowing 
him," blundered out Gaspar. " It was only 
afterwards we learnt it was he." 

" Ha! that is very strange ! " remarked 
the Catalan, again turning his eye upon 
the men with a suspicious glance. 

Gaspar now related how, as he and his 
companion were flying from the bandits of 
Arroyo, Don Rafael had leaped down be- 
tween them from the branches of a tree ; 
and how they had parted from him without 
recognising him. 

So far the story was well enough ; but 
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the narrator was treading on ground that 
was dangerous for Juan el Zapote. It 
remained to be explained how they had 
been informed, by the ex-comrades of the 
deserter, that the fugitive they had en- 
countered was the Colonel Tres Villas. 

At this point Gaspar hesitated, while the 
suspicious glances of the Lieutenant flitted 
alternately from one to the other. Zapote, 
however, came resolutely to the aid of his 
companion. 

" My compadre," said he, " does not wish 
to tell the whole truth, out of regard for 
me. I shall speak for him ; and this it is. 
In going away from here on his message 
to the Colonel my friend Gaspar was cap- 
tured by the scouts of Arroyo, and taken 
to the camp of the guerilleros. There he 
stood a very fair chance of losing his life, 
when, out of regard for our compadrazgo, 
and old acquaintance' sake, I consented 
to assist him at the risk of losing my 
head." 
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" Oh ! you are then from the camp of 
Arroyo ? " 

" Yes," muttered Zapote, in a tone of 
compunction, " the lamb is sometimes 
found in the company of wolves," 

" Especially when the lamb so nearly 
resembles a wolf, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish them," rejoined the Lieutenant 
with a smile. 

" I have always been an honest man," 
affirmed Zapote, with a demure look. 
" Virtue has been my motto through life ; 
and I assure your honour, that I was forced 
to consort with these brigands very much 
against my will. I was only too glad, 
when, to save my old compadre here, I 
found an opportunity of making some 
amends for the wicked life I have been 
obliged to lead in their company." 

" Hum ! " said the Lieutenant, with a 
dubious shrug of the shoulders, " I sup- 
pose you expect your virtue to be well 
rewarded. But how did you ascertain, that 
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the man you encountered so unexpectedly 
was the Colonel?" 

Zapote now recounted their subsequent 
interview with the brigands; and how he 
had learnt from them the object of their 
pursuit — as well as the adroit ruse he had 
practised to secure the escape of himself 
and his " compadre." 

" It's all true as gospel! " affirmed Gaspar, 
when his companion had finished the rela- 
tion. 

Zapote also made known the advice he 
had given to Don Rafael : to conceal himself 
among the bamboos. 

" At what place ? " demanded the Lieu- 
tenant. 

" Just below the ford/' answered the 
deserter. 

u But, Senor Lieutenant," added he, " I 
shall be most happy to conduct you to the 
spot myself." 

" You shall do no such thing, my brave 
fellow. You and your worthy compadre, 
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as you call him, shall remain here as 
hostages, till Don Rafael is found. I have 
no confidence in lambs that have been so 
long in the company of wolves. If the 
Colonel be living, so may you ; but if I 

find it otherwise then your prospects 

Ho, there ! " cried the Lieutenant, with- 
out finishing the threat, "take these two 
men to the guard-house, and keep them 
there, till I order them to be set free." 

So saying, the Catalan poured out a glass 
of his favourite liquor, and commenced 
drinking it. 

" What, and me, too ? " inquired Gaspar, 
in a tone not very complimentary to his 
companion in misfortune. 

" A fig for you ! my worthy fellow! " re- 
joined the Lieutenant. " You should have 
remembered the proverb, mas vale viajar 
in solo que mal acompanado" (Better travel 
alone than in bad company.) 

" By the cross of Christ ! " continued he, 
after quaffing off his glass, " I shall make 
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short work of it with this bandit, Arroyo. 
To-night I shall finish with him and his 
band ; and if I don't give the jackals and 
vultures a meal that will last them for a 
twelvemonth, my name's not Veraegui ! " 

At an order from his superior, the 
alferez flung down the cards, and hurried 
off to prepare the garrison troops for sally- 
ing out of the fort to the rescue of their 
Colonel ; while the corporal of the guards 
conducted Gaspar and Zapote to the prison 
— the latter no little disconcerted at find- 
ing his first act of virtue so indifferently 
rewarded ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NEWS SWEET AND SAD. 

Fbom the middle of the cane-brake where 
Don Rafael had found shelter, he was able 
through the stems of the bamboos to see 
the camp of Arroyo and his bandits. He 
could note many of the movements passing 
within their lines ; and at length perceived 
the guerilleros striking their tents, and 
riding off in a body from the banks of the 
river. 

He still kept his place, however, until the 
night had fairly come on ; and then wading 
back to the high bank where the bamboo 
thicket commenced, he looked out upon the 
open space between the river and the edge 
of the forest. 

At first all was silent along the bank of 
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the stream ; but shortly after three horsemen 
were seen riding past, and not far behind 
them two other men followed, also on horse* 
back. 

The first party were Don Cornelio and 
his companions, making for the ford of the 
river. The other horsemen were two of 
Arroyo's guerilla — who by his orders had 
remained near the hacienda Del Valle, for 
the purpose of taking down the heads of 
his three followers nailed over the gate — 
should an opportunity offer for their so 
doing. They had found the opportunity — 
as already known — and it was they who had 
passed Don Cornelio at the ford, and whose 
ambiguous speech had caused a difference 
of opinion, as to its meaning, between the 
Captain and Clara. 

The first care of Don Eafael, as soon as 
he believed the road to be clear, was to 
recover his horse — which he had left tied 
in a thicket in the woods. 

Like his master, Roncador had escaped 
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the researches of the bandits ; but so weak 
was he with thirst and hunger, that Don 
Kafael had doubts whether the poor animal 
would be able to carry him. It was neces- 
sary that he should take the horse to the 
river, in order to water him. This re- 
quired to be done by stealth : for although 
Don Rafael had witnessed the departure of 
the guerilleros from the ford, he did not 
know whether those who blockaded the 
hacienda had also gone away. 

After giving Roncador his drink, just as 
he was leading the horse up the bank again, 
he perceived a man coming from the direc- 
tion of the ford. As this man was on foot 
and alone, Don Rafael resolved to stop and 
question him. Sabre in hand, therefore, he 
placed himself in front of the pedestrian. 

The latter, thus assailed by a man with 
a naked sword — and who was covered from 
head to foot with a coating of mud — was 
almost frightened out of his senses. 

"Oh, Lord!" he cried, "help a poor 
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servant who is seeking assistance for his 
master ! " 

" Who is your master ? " demanded Don 
Rafael. 

" Don Fernando Lacarra," answered the 
man. 

" Of the hacienda San Carlos ? " 

u Si, Senor. You know him ? " 

" Yes ; is he in any danger ? " 

" Alas ! " replied the servant, " the 
hacienda is pillaged by guerilleros; and 
just as I was leaving it I heard the groans 
of my poor master under the lash of their 
Captain Arroyo " 

"Again this villain!" muttered Don 
Rafael, interrupting the narrator with his 
angry soliloquy. 

"Ah! he is always committing some 
crime," rejoined the servant. 

" And your mistress — the Dona Maria- 
nita? What of her?" 

" It was to make him tell where she was 
concealed that Arroyo was flogging my 
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master," replied the man. " Fortunately I 
was able to get her out of the way, by 
assisting her to descend from the window of 
the chamber where they had hidden her. 
Afterwards I got off myself ; and am now 
on my way to the hacienda Del Valle, in 
hopes of getting assistance from its brave 
defenders, who themselves never violate the 
laws of war." 

" But how will you get in there ? Are 
not some of Arroyo's guerilleros still be- 
sieging the place ? " 

" No, Senor. The whole band is now 
at San Carlos." 

" Good ! " exclaimed the Colonel, " Come 
along with me, and I promise you a prompt 
and bloody vengeance.' ' 

Without further explaining himself, Don 
Kafael leaped upon his horse — directing 
the domestic to mount behind him — and 
then started off at a rapid trot in the 
direction of Del Valle. 

44 Where did you leave your mistress ? " 
inquired Don Rafael, as they rode on. 
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" In truth, sir," replied the domestic, " I 
was so confused, when she left me, that I 
did not think of reminding her to fly to 
Del Valle. I only told her to make into the 
woods near San Carlos. But the most im- 
portant matter was, for her to get out of 
the reach of Arroyo; and I hope she will be 
safe in the chapparal. Poor young creature ! 
She was so happy this morning. She was 
expecting on this very night the arrival .of 
her father and sister — neither of whom she 
has seen for a long time." 

The Colonel could not hinder himself 
from shuddering. 

" Are you sure that it is to-night that 
Don Mariano and Dona Gertrudis are ex- 
pected at San Carlos ? " he inquired, with a 
tone of anxiety in his voice. 

" Yes ; a letter had reached ray master 
to say so. God forbid that they too should 
fall into the hands of these merciless men ! 
They say, too, that Arroyo is an old servant 
of Don Mariano." 
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" Let us hope they may not come I " 
said the Colonel, with a choking effort. 

" It may be," continued the domestic, 
" that the illness of Dona Gertrudis may 
detain them a day or two on the journey. 
That would be the luckiest thing that could 
happen." 

" What say you ? is Dona Gertrudis ill !" 

M Senor ! 99 exclaimed the domestic, " you 
who appear to know the family, are you 
ignorant that Dona Gertrudis is only the 
shadow of her former self, and that some 
secret grief is wasting her away ? But, 
Senor, why do you tremble ? " inquired the 
man, who, with his arm around his waist, 
felt the nervous agitation of Don Rafael's 
body. 

" Oh, nothing," replied the latter ; u but 
tell me — does any one know — the cause 
of her grief?" 

" Rather say, who is there who don't 
know it, Senor ? Dona Gertrudis was in 
love with a young officer ; and so fondly, 
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that it is said she cut off the whole of her 
beautiful hair, as a sacrifice to the Holy 
Virgin, for saving his life on an occasion 
when he was in danger ! And yet for all 
this, he who was thus loved proved faith- 
less, and deserted her." 

"Well?" mechanically interposed Don 
Rafael. 

" Well," continued the servant, " the 
poor young lady is dying on account of 
being so deserted — dying by inches; but 
surely — why, Senor, you are certainly ill ? 
I feel your heart beating against my hand 
as if it would leap out of your bosom ! " 

" It is true," answered Don Rafael, in a 
husky voice. " I am subject to severe palpi- 
tations ; but presently," the Colonel for 

support fell back against the domestic, his 
herculean strength having yielded to the 
powerful emotions which were passing 
within him. " Presently," he continued, 
" I shall get over it. I feel better already. 
Go on with your history. This man — this 
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officer — did he ever tell Dona Gertrudis 
that he no longer loved her ? Does he love 
any other ? " 

" I do not know," was the response of 
the domestic. 

" Could she not have sent him word — say 
by some means agreed upon — which should 
bring him back to her from the farthest 
corner of the earth ? Perhaps then " 

Don Rafael could not finish what he 
intended to have said. A bright hope, 
long time suppressed, began to spring up 
within his heart, and with such force, that 
he feared to know the truth — lest it should 
be crushed on the instant. 

" Senor, you ask me more than I am able 
to answer," rejoined the domestic. " I have 
told you all I know of this sad story ! " 

Heaving a deep sigh, the Colonel remained 
for some moments silent. After awhile he 
resumed the conversation, by putting a 
question, the answer to which might termi- 
nate his doubts. 
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" Have you ever heard the name of this 
young officer ? " 

" No," replied the domestic ; " but were 
I in his place, I should not leave this 
young lady to die, for a lovelier I never 
beheld in all my life." 

These were the last words spoken on 
either side : for at that moment, the voices 
of the sentinels, challenging from the walls 
of the hacienda, put an end to the conver- 
sation. 

" Say to Lieutenant Veraegui," com- 
manded Don Eafael, in reply to the 
challenge, u that it is Colonel Tres Villas." 

The sound of the trumpets inside soon 
after signalised the joy felt by the garrison, 
at the return of their old commandant; 
while the domestic of Don Fernando flung 
himself promptly to the ground, asking a 
thousand pardons for not recognising the 
quality of his compagnon de cheval. 

" It is I who have most reason to feel 
obliged," said Don Eafael. " Remain here 
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till I see you again. I may perhaps need 
you for an important message." 

The domestic bowed respectfully, taking 
hold of the bridle of Don Eafael's horse, 
while the Lieutenant Veraegui, the alferez, 
with several soldiers of the garrison, came 
forth with torches to congratulate their 
superior officer on his escape from the 
dangers that had so lately surrounded him. 

As soon as their first greetings had been 
exchanged, Veraegui informed the Colonel 
that they were just about preparing to 
start upon an expedition against the ban- 
ditti of Arroyo. 

" You know where they are, then ? " said 
Don Eafael. 

" Not the precise spot; but it is not diffi- 
cult to find the traces of these gentry," re- 
plied the Catalan. 

" True," rejoined the Colonel. " But I 
chance to know their whereabouts. They are 
just now at the hacienda of San Carlos. This 
faithful servant, who is holding my horse, 
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has lately escaped from them, and comes to 
beg your assistance to rescue his master 
from the brutal outrages they are at this 
moment inflicting upon him. Lieutenant 
Veraegui ! see that your men are provided 
with a sufficient quantity of ropes. Let a 
piece of ordnance be mounted upon the 
back of a mule : we shall, no doubt, require 
it to force open the gate." 

44 But, Senor Colonel, what do you want 
with the ropes ? " inquired the Lieutenant, 
with a significant smile. 

44 For the execution of these brigands : 
we shall haftg them to the last man, my 
dear Veraegui." 

44 Good ! " assented the Catalan, in a joy- 
ous accent, " and this time by the heels, 
1 hope. I shall never forgive myself for 
my foolish indulgence " 

44 What ! you have spared some of 
them ? " interrupted Don Kafael. 

44 1 have been too merciful to four whom 
I captured yesterday — in hanging them by 
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the necks ; but by the way, Colonel, now 
that I think of it, two odd fellows came in 
awhile ago, who say that they wish to 
speak with you." 

" I cannot receive them now," answered 
Don Kafael, little suspecting the supreme 
happiness their message would have given 
him. " I shall see them on my return. 
We have already wasted too much time, 
while the worthy proprietor of San Carlos 
is no doubt counting the minutes in an- 
guish. I shall not even stay to change 
my dress; so haste, and get your men 
upon horseback." 

Sound " Boots and saddles ! " cried the 
Lieutenant, hurrying into the courtyard to 
give further orders; while Don Eafael, 
under the pretext of being alone for a few 
minutes, walked out into the garden, and 
directed his steps towards the spot, where, 
two years before, he had deposited the re- 
mains of his father in the tomb. 

His spirit once more excited by the 
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revelations made by the domestic of Don 
Fernando, he felt that he needed a moment 
of prayer to strengthen him for this final 
effort for the punishment of his father's 
assassins. The murder of his father had 
been for him a terrible blow, but as time 
passed, even this grief by little and little 
had become appeased. 

Far different was it with that other 
passion — which neither time, nor absence, 
nor the constant changing of scene, nor the 
duties of an active campaign, had been able 
to eradicate from his bosom. 

He now knew that Gertrudis reciprocated 
his ardent love ; that she was dying of it ; 
and, in the midst of the mournful joy which 
this news had produced, he could have 
forgotten that his father's death was not yet 
avenged, as he had sworn it should be. One 
of the assassins was at no great distance 
from him, and yet he could scarcely restrain 
himself from yielding to the almost irre- 
sistible desire of galloping direct to Oajaca, 
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where he supposed Gertrudis to be — and 
then, flinging himself at her feet, confessing 
that without her he could no longer live. 

It was to steel his soul against this 
temptation, and enable him to keep the 
oath he had sworn, that Don Rafael now 
repaired to his father's grave. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE CAPTURE OF SAN CARLOS. 

A few minutes sufficed for the perform- 
ance of his sacred duty ; and Don Rafael, 
returning to the court-yard, placed himself 
at the head of his troopers — already in their 
saddles. There were eighty in all ordered 
upon the expedition — only a small garrison 
of twenty men being left — just sufficient 
to defend the fortress. Two pack-mules 
accompanied the party — one carrying a 
small howitzer ; while the other was laden 
with the necessary caisson of ammunition. 

At a given signal the great gate of the 
hacienda was thrown open ; and the troopers 
filing through, passed on down the avenue 
at a rapid trot, and in silence. 
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A dozen or so of light cavalry went in ad- 
vance of the main body — for the purpose 
of reconnoitring the ground — and at the 
head of these was Don Rafael himself with 
the Lieutenant Veraegui. 

On the way the Lieutenant in brief lan- 
guage rendered an account to his superior 
of the events, that had happened since his 
last despatch to him — to all of which Don 
Rafael listened far from attentively. Ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, he sat abstractedly 
in his saddle, until after they had forded 
the Ostuta. 

On the other side of the river the ad- 
vance guard halted to give the main body 
time to come up; and here Don Rafael 
ordered the domestic of Don Fernando to 
be brought into his presence, 

" Do you know," said he, addressing the 
man, " if there be any road by which we 
can get round the hacienda, and approach 
it from the opposite side ? " 

The domestic replied in the affirmative. 
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He knew a path by which he could conduct 
the troopers to the rear of the building, 
and by which they might advance up to 
the very walls without their approach 
being discovered. 

" Go ahead then along with the scouts ! " 
directed Don Rafael. " It is necessary we 
take these robbers by surprise, else they 
may get off from us as they have done 
before." 

The guide obeyed the order, and placing 
himself at the head of the advance guard, 
the march was resumed. 

The path by which the domestic con- 
ducted them made a detour round the foot 
of the hill, upon which the hacienda stood ; 
and where but a few hours earlier Don 
Cornelio Lantejas had seen the flames shin- 
ing so brightly through the windows. All 
was now silent as the tomb ; and no sound 
of any kind announced that the approach 
of the assailing party was suspected. 

A little further on, the guide halted and 
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pointed out to Don Rafael several paths 
that branched off from the one they were 
following, and by which the party, sepa- 
rating into several detachments, might 
completely encompass the hacienda. This 
was exactly what Don Rafael wanted. 

Reserving to himself the command of the 
main body, he detached three smaller parties 
by these paths — one under the direction of 
Veraegui, the others each commanded by 
an alferez. These, at a given signal, were 
to attack on right, left, and in the rear; 
while Don Rafael himself with the howitzer, 
would storm the building in front. Each 
party was provided with a supply of hand- 
grenades, to be thrown into the court-yard 
of the hacienda, or into such other places 
as the enemy might seek refuge in. 

So long as the assailants were sheltered 
from view, by the trees and shrubs that 
skirted the hill, they approached without 
being discovered; but the moment they 
became uncovered, on getting nearer to the 
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walls, shouts of alarm and shots fired by 
the sentries summoned the garrison to the 
defence; and an irregular fusillade was 
commenced from the azotea of the building. 

The different parties of the attacking 
force, without heeding this, kept on throw- 
ing their grenades as they advanced ; while 
the party of Don Rafael, on arriving in 
front of the building, at once mounted 
the howitzer upon its carriage, and opened 
fire upon the main gateway. 

The first shot crushed through the heavy 
timbers, carrying away one of the posterns 
of the gate. 

Meanwhile, the grenades falling within 
the court-yard began to burst upon the 
pavement — frightening the horses of the 
guerilleros to such an extent, that the 
animals broke from their fastenings, and 
galloped about, causing the greatest confu- 
sion. The shouts of alarm, the groans of 
the wounded, and the furious imprecations 
of the bandits, was for a time the only answer 
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made to the reports of the bursting grenades, 
which were making such havoc in their 
ranks. 

The loud explosion of the howitzer pro- 
claimed a second discharge ; and this time 
the shot penetrated into the courtyard, and 
cut its way through a mass of insurgents 
crowded near the further end of it. 

"Once more! once more!" cried Don 
Rafael. "Batter down the other wing of 
the gate, and then sword in hand let us 
enter ! " 

So quickly did the practised artillerists 
of Veraegui handle their piece, that almost 
on the instant it was loaded and dis- 
charged for the third time. The ball 
passed once more through the heavy door ; 
the leaf gave way and fell back with a 
crash, leaving the entrance open. 

Tres Villas sword in hand, rushed into 
the gateway followed by his faithful ad- 
herents. 

" Where is the dog, Arroyo ? 77 cried he, 
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bounding forward among the thick of the 
brigands, and cutting down every one 
within reach of his sword before an answer 
could be given. w On, my men ! " he con* 
tinued, " neither prisoners nor quarter ! " 

" I shall hang by the feet all who sur- 
render ! " thundered the voice of the Catalan 
from behind. 

But despite this moderate promise of 
mercy, not one of the bandits offered to 
deliver himself up ; and very soon the court- 
yard contained only a pile of dead bodies 
of the insurgents — the few who still lived 
having betaken themselves to the upper 
rooms of the building, where they secured 
themselves from present death by barri- 
cading the doors. 

" Where is the dog Arroyo?" A thou- 
sand pesos to the man who can lead me 
to the presence of the monster ! " cried 
Don Rafael, vainly searching for the gue- 
rilla leader. 

But Arroyo and his associate Bocardo 
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wfere sought for in vain : since it will be 
remembered that both had gone off from 
the hacienda in search of its fugitive 
mistress. 

The dead bodies were examined one 
after the other and with care, but no 
Arroyo — no Bocardo — could be found 
among them. 

" Let us on, Veraegui! " said Don Ka- 
fael. "We must attack them in their 
stronghold. The chiefs must be hidden up 
yonder! There is no time to be lost." 

"Alas ! " rejoined the Catalan, with a sigh, 
as he stood regarding the dead bodies with 
an air of regret, " I fear, Colonel, our ropes 
will be useless after all. These fellows are 
all dead ; and as for their comrades up there, 
we shall have to set fire to their retreat, 
and burn them alive in it. If we attempt 
to dislodge them otherwise, it will cost us 
a goodly number of our people." 

" Oh ! do not set fire to the house, 
Senor Colonel!" interposed the faithful 
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domestic in an appealing tone ; " my poor 
master is there and would suffer with the 
rest. All his people, too, are with him, 
and in the power of the brigands." 

" It is true, what he says," rejoined Don 
Kafael, moved by the appeal of the domes- 
tic ; " and yet it will never do to let these 
fiends escape. If we attack them, en- 
trenched as they are, and knowing that 
certain death awaits them, they may cost 
us, as you say, more men than they are 
worth. What is your advice, Lieutenant? " 

" That we reduce them by a siege, and 
starve them into surrendering. For my 
part, I don't wish to be baulked about the 
hanging of them — especially after the 
trouble we have taken in bringing these 
ropes along with us." 

" It will cost time ; but I agree with you, 
it seems to be the best thing we can do* 
They must soon yield to hunger ; and per- 
haps before that time we may find some 
opportunity of getting Don Fernando out 
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"The sentry allowed us to go, your 
honour," answered Zapote. " He knew that 
you did not wish us to be detained, if the 
Colonel should be found alive ; and as we 
have an important message to him " 

" The Colonel is gone away from here," 
interrupted Veraegui. 

" Gone ! " exclaimed Zapote with an air 
of extreme chagrin. 44 Where is he gone 
to, your honour ? " 

The Lieutenant, after pointing out the 
direction in which Don Rafael had ridden 
away, turned his back upon the two ad- 
venturers — who, instead of being offended 
at this rudeness, were only too glad to 
terminate their interview with the dreaded 
Catalan. They lost no time, therefore, in 
making their exit from the court-yard ; and, 
as fast as their legs could carry them, they 
started off in the direction taken by him 
whom they had so long unsuccessfully 
followed. 
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of their power. At all events, let us wait 
for sunrise before renewing the attack. 
Meanwhile I leave to you to conduct the 
blockade. The poor lady, Marianita, is, 
no doubt, wandering about in the woods 
near at hand. I shall myself go in search 
of her." 

Saying this, and giving orders for half 
a dozen chosen men to follow him, Don 
Rafael leaped into his saddle, and rode off 
through the gateway of the hacienda. 

He had scarcely passed out of sight, when 
the sentinels placed by Veraegui were 
signalled by two men who wished to enter 
the court-yard. Both were afoot ; and ap- 
peared to have come in such haste that 
they could scarce get breath enough to 
proclaim their errand. 

"What do you want? " asked the Catalan, 
before looking at the men. " Eh! my droll 
fellows ! " he continued, recognising Gaspar 
and Zapote, "it is you, is it? How the 
devil did you get out of my guard-house?" 
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"The sentry allowed us to go, your 
honour," answered Zapote. " He knew that 
you did not wish us to be detained, if the 
Colonel should be found alive ; and as we 
have an important message to him " 

" The Colonel is gone away from here," 
interrupted Veraegui. 

" Gone ! " exclaimed Zapote with an air 
of extreme chagrin. " Where is he gone 
to, your honour ? " 

The Lieutenant, after pointing out the 
direction in which Don Rafael had ridden 
away, turned his back upon the two ad- 
venturers — who, instead of being offended 
at this rudeness, were only too glad to 
terminate their interview with the dreaded 
Catalan. They lost no time, therefore, in 
making their exit from the court-yard ; and, 
as fast as their legs could carry them, they 
started off in the direction taken by him 
whom they had so long unsuccessfully 
followed. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

THE ENCHANTED LAKE. 

It is ten o'clock at night, and a starry 
heaven is extended over a large expanse of 
level country — here clothed with virgin 
forests — there with broad almost treeless 
savannas, now and then partaking of the 
character of marshes and covered with tall 
reeds. In the midst of this landscape a 
large lake opens to the view. Its aspect is 
sombre and sad — its dark, turbid waters 
scarce reflecting the stars that shine so 
brilliantly over it ; while the waves beating 
against its sedge-encircled shores, utter 
only the most lugubrious sounds. 

Near the centre of this lake rises a moun- 
tain of dark, greenish colour, resembling an 
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immense cairn constructed by the hands of 
Titans. Upon its summit rests a cloud of 
white fog collected by evaporation from the 
surrounding water, which has been con- 
densed by the freshness of the night. The 
numerous dark fissures distinguishable 
along the sides of this gigantic hill give it 
the appearance of being a mass of lava — 
the debris vomited forth by some extinct 
volcano — and at night, when the moon's 
rays fall obliquely upon its flanks, it pre- 
sents a vague resemblance to the scales of 
an alligator. At the same time that this 
fancy is suggested, the huge saurian itself 
may be heard, plunging among the reeds at 
its foot, and causing their culms to rattle 
against the rhomboid protuberances of his 
hideous carapace. 

The mournful and desolate aspect of this 
lake, as well as of the shores that surround 
it — the eternal silence that reigns over it 
— the bleak, lonely appearance of its island 
mountain — all combine to produce upon the 
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spectator an irresistible impression of melan- 
choly ; and a spirit of superstitious inclin- 
ings cannot help giving way to thoughts of 
the supernatural. No wonder that in such 
a place the ancient Aztec priests should 
have erected an altar for their sangui- 
nary sacrifices ; and so strong is tradition, 
that even in modern times the lake of 
Ostuta and the mountain of Monopostiac, 
are invested with supernatural attributes, and 
regarded by the vulgar with feelings of awe. 

It was to the shores of this lake that the 
domestic of Don Mariano de Silva had con- 
ducted his master, certain of finding there 
a secure resting-place for the night. He 
knew that the country surrounding the 
lake was entirely uninhabited; and the 
brigands of Arroyo would scarce extend 
their excursions to such an unprofitable 
foraging ground. The southern end of the 
lake was bordered by a strip of forest ; and 
it was in this forest that Don Mariano had 
determined to make halt for the night. 
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A small glade surrounded by trees of 
many species was chosen by the travellers 
as the place of their bivouac. The ground 
was covered with a carpet of soft grass, 
and many flowering shrubs and blossoming 
Uianas, supported by the trees that grew 
around, yielded to the night an odorous 
incense that was wafted over the glade. It 
was, in fact, a bower made by the hand of 
nature ; over which was extended the dark 
blue canopy of the sky, studded with its 
millions of scintillating stars. 

Don Mariano had selected this lovely 
spot with a design — that of. distracting his 
daughter's spirit from the sad reflections 
which the more gloomy portions of the 
forest might otherwise have called up. 

Shortly after halting, Dona Gertrudis 
had fallen asleep in her litera — through the 
curtains of which, only half closed, might 
be seen her soft cheek, white almost as the 
pillow upon which it lay. 

Nature had almost repaired the outrage 
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she had voluntarily committed on her long 
dark tresses ; but the life within her seemed 
fast hastening to an end; and her breathing 
told how feeble was the spirit that now 
animated her bosom. She appeared like one 
of the white passion-flowers growing near; 
but more like one that had been plucked 
from the stem which had been the source 
of its life and sweetness. 

Don Mariano stood near the litera — 
gazing upon the pale face of his child with 
feelings of sad tenderness. He could not 
help calling up this very comparison — 
although it was torture to his soul : for he 
knew that the flower once plucked must 
irrevocably wither and die. 

At some distance from the litera, and 
nearer the edge of the lake, three of the 
attendants were seated together upon the 
grass. They were conversing, in low tones, 
for the purpose of passing the time. The 
fourth, who was the guide already men- 
tioned had gone forward through the woods 
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partly to search for the crossing, but also 
to reconnoitre the path, and find out whe* 
ther ther road to San Carlos was clear of 
the guerilleros. 

Through a break in the forest that sur* 
rounded the glade, the enchanted moun- 
tain was visible — its sombre silhouette 
outlined against the blue background of 
the sky. 

In all countries, every object that appears 
to vary from the ordinary laws of nature, 
possesses, for the vulgar imagination, a 
powerful interest ; and the servants of Don 
Mariano were no exception to the rule. 

" I have heard it said," whispered one of 
them, " that the waters of this lake now so 
muddy, were once as clear as crystal ; and 
that it was only after they were consecrated 
to the devil, that they became as they are 
now." 

"Bah!" rejoined another, "I don't be- 
lieve what they say about the devil living 
up there upon the Cerro encantado. He 
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would choose a more pleasant place for hi* 
residence, I should fancy." 

"Well," said the first speaker, who was 
named Zefirino, and who was better ac- 
quainted with the locality than either 
of his companions, u whether the devil 
dwells there or not, some terrible things 
have taken place on that mountain ; and it 
is said, still happen there. I have heard 
that the fog which you see upon its summit, 
and which always rests there at night, is 
extended over it by the god of the Indians — 
who is only the devil himself. He does that 
to hide what goes on up there. There's one 
strange story the Indians themselves tell." 

" What is it ? Let us hear it, Zefirino." 

" Well, — you've heard how in old times 
the Indian priests had an altar up yonder — 
upon which they used to sacrifice scores of 
human beings — so that the blood ran down 
the fissures of the rock like water after a 
shower of rain. Their plan was to cut 
open the breast of the victim, and tear out 
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his heart while still alive. But why need 
I frighten you with a story that, by my : 
faith, is fearful enough ? " 

"Ko — no — never mindt Go on, Ze- 
firino!" 

" Stay ! " cried the other domestic. " Did' 
you not hear a noise — just down there by 
the edge of the lake ? " 

" Bah ! it's only an alligator snapping his : 
jaws together. Go on Zefirino ! " 

"Well, comrades — the story is, that 
about five hundred years ago, one of the un-> 
fortunate victims was about to be sacrificed 4 
in this manner as usual. The cruel priest 
had opened his breast and taken out the 
heart; when, to the astonishment of all 
around, the Indian seized hold of his own 
heart, and endeavoured to put it back in 
its place! His hand, however, trembled, 
and the heart slipping from his grasp rolled 
down the mountain side and into the lake. 

"The Indian, uttering a terrible howl," 
plunged in after, for the purpose o£ recover* 
o 2 
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ing his heart from the water and was 
never seen again. Of coarse, a man 
like that could not possibly die ; and for 
five hundred years the Indian has been 
wandering round the shores of the lake 
Searching for his heart, and with his breast 
cut open, just as the priest had left it. It's 
not more than a year ago that some one 
saw this Indian, and just about here, too, 
on the southern shore of the lake." 

As Zefirino finished his narration, his 
two companions involuntarily cast glances 
of terror towards the gloomy waters of the 
lake: as if in dread that the legendary 
Indian might suddenly show himself. Just 
at that moment, a rustling among the 
leaves caused all three of them to start to 
their feet, and stand trembling with fear. 

Their alarm did not last long : for almost 
immediately after they perceived that the 
noise had been caused by Castrillo, the guide 
— who in the next moment stepped forward 
into the glade. 
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"Well, Castrillo! what have you seen?" 
demanded his fellow-servants. 

"Enough to make it necessary that I 
should at once communicate with our 
master," and Castrillo passed on towards 
the litera, leaving his companions to form 
their conjectures about what he had seen 
as best they might. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE INVALID. 

On perceiving the approach of the domestic, 
Don Mariano silently closed the curtains of 
the litera — in order that the slumbers of 
Gertrudis might not be disturbed. 

" Speak softly ! " said he to the man, 
" my daughter is asleep." 

The domestic delivered his report in an 
under tone. 

" I have been almost as far as the 
hacienda of San Carlos," said he. " The 
road to the house is clear ; and I should 
have gone up to it, but for the strange 
sights which I saw there." 

" Strange sights! what sights, Castrillo?" 

" Oh, master ! I can hardly tell you what 
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I saw — at least I cannot explain it. The 
windows were all lit up, but with such 
lights ! They were blue and red, and of 
a purple colour, and they appeared to be 
changing at every instant, and moving 
about in the most mysterious manner. 
While I stood looking at them, and trying 
to think what it could mean, I saw a 
figure in white gliding past me in the 
darkness, like some one not of this world." 

" My worthy Castrilio, fear was troubling 
your senses. I am afraid you only fancied 
these things ? " . 

" Oh, my master! what I saw was but 
too real. If you had seen these lights as I, 
you could not have doubted it. May it 
please God that I may have been deceived ! " 

The tone of conviction in which the ser- 
vant delivered his report produced its effect 
on Don Mariano; and he could not help 
feeling the unpleasant presentiment that 
some grand misfortune had happened to 
his daughter, Marianita, or he* husband. 

o 4 
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The . information brought by Castrilld 
was only the reawakening of a doubt that 
had been already oppressing him. 

A prey to afflicting thoughts, he re- 
mained for awhile in that state of silent 
uncertainty which follows the receipt of 
calamitous news. The servant having 
finished his report had joined his three 
companions, and Don Mariano was alone. 

Just then the curtains of the litera were 
drawn inside by a hand from within, and 
the voice of Gertrudis interrupted for the 
moment his gloomy reflections. 

" My sleep has refreshed me," said the 
young girl ; " do you intend soon to con- 
tinue your journey, father ? It is near 
daybreak, is it not ? " 

"It is not yet midnight, nina. It will 
be long before the day breaks." 

" Then why do you not go to sleep, dear 
father ? We are in safety here, I think; 
and there is no reason why you should 
keep awake." 
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- " Dear Gertrudis, I do not desire to sleep 
until we are under the roof of Marianita* 
and I can see you both together." 

" Ah ! Marianita is so very happy,'* 
sighed the invalid, " Her life has been 
like one of the flowery paths we have been 
following through the forest." 

" And so will yours be yet, Gertrudis,'* 
rejoined Don Mariano, with an effort to 
console her. " It will not be long before 
Don Rafael comes to see you." 

" Oh, yes ! I know he will come, since 
he has sworn it upon his word of honour. 
He will come, but what then?" murmured 
Gertrudis, with a melancholy smile. 

" He will arrive to tell you that he still 
loves you," said Don Mariano, affecting a 
conviction, which, in reality, he did not feel. 
" It is only a misunderstanding," he added. 

" A misunderstanding that causes death, 
dear father," rejoined Gertrudis, as she 
turned her head upon the pillow to conceal 
her tears. 
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( Don Mariano was unable to reply, and 
$n interval of silence succeeded. 

Then Gertrudis, by one of those sudden 
reactions, common to invalids, seemed 
fdl at once inspired with a fresh hope, and 
yaising her head, she inquired, — 

" Do you think the messenger has had 
time to reach Don Rafael ? " 
c " He would be three days in getting from 
Oajaca to the hacienda Del Valle ; and if 
Don Rafael, as we have since heard, is at 
Huajapam, in two days more the messenger 
should reach him. He has been gone four 
days ; therefore, in four more, at the most, 
Don Rafael should arrive at San Carlos, 
where he will know we are awaiting him." 

"Four days!" murmured Gertrudis. 
" Oh ! it is a long, long time ! " 

Gertrudis did not dare to add, what she 
feared at the moment, that her life might 
not last so long. 

After a moment of silence she continued : 

" And besides, when, with a blush upon 
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my cheeks, and my eyes turned away, I 
hear Don Kafael say to me: 'You have 
sent for me, Gertrudis, I have come,' what 
answer can I make. Oh, father! I shall 
die of grief and shame; for I shall then feel 
that he no longer loves me. He will see 
me as I am— a ruin — only the shadow of 
my former self, with my health gone, and 
my freshness faded. Likely enough, gene- 
rosity will prompt him to feign a love 
which he does not feel, and which I could 
not helieve in. What proof could he gives, 
that his words would only be spoken out of 
compassion for me ? " 

" Who can tell ? " said Don Mariano. 
" Perhaps he may give you some proof 
that you cannot help believing in his 
sincerity." 

"Do not wish it, father, if you love me : 
for if he should offer a proof I cannot refuse 
to believe in, I feel that I should die of joy. 
Poor father ! " continued she, with a chok- 
ing sigh, and throwing her arms round his 
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neck, "in either case you are likely soon to 
have but one daughter." 

At this mournful declaration Don Mariano 
could no longer restrain his grief ; and 
returning the embrace of Gertrudis, he 
mingled his tears with hers. Both wept 
aloud, their voices being audible to the 
centzontle, on a neighbouring tree — that 
catching up the mournful tones repeated 
them to the ear of night. 

Just then the moon shot out from behind 
a thick mass of clouds, that had hitherto 
been shrouding her from the sight; and 
the landscape, illuminated by her silvery 
light, all at once assumed a less lugubrious 
aspect. 

The lake, as well as the forest on 
it shores, appeared less sombre; and the 
corrugated flanks of the enchanted hill 
glanced with a vitreous reflection like the 
greenish waves of an agitated sea. Upon 
the surface of the water could be seen 
the dark hideous forms of huge alligators 
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moving along the edge of the reeds, and 
now and then giving utterance to their deep 
bellowing notes, as they disported them- 
selves under the light of the moon. 

The domestics of Don Mariano, seated 
close together, more than once fancied 
that they could distinguish the voices of 
human beings, and all shivered with fear, 
as they recalled the legend which Zefirino 
had just related, 

" I wish, comrades," said one of them, 
speaking in a tone of subdued terror, " I 
wish that this night was well over. 
From the noises we have heard, and those 
strange lights that Castrillo has seen, one 
might fancy some terrible misfortune was 
to happen to-night! It only wants the 
scream of an owl from one of the trees 
around here, and then we may pray for the 
90ul of our poor young mistress." 

At that moment a voice — this time 
certainly a human voice — proceeding from 
the direction of the lake, interrupted 
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the speaker. It seemed to arise out of the 
bosom of the water. 

The four domestics started, and sat re-* 
garding each other with looks of affright. 
There could be no doubt of its being a 
human voice which they had heard, as if 
intoning a song or chaunt but uttered in 
some unknown tongue — such as that in 
which the ancient Indians used to converse 
with their divinities." 

" Santissima madre ! " muttered one of 
the domestics, " what if it should be the 
Indian who searches for his heart ? " 

His companions made no other answer 
than by nodding their heads to signify that 
such had been the thought of each. 

At this moment another noise reached 
them. It was a rustling as of leaves, and 
almost simultaneously they saw the figure 
of a man making his way through the reeds 
that grew by the edge of the water. 

In the clear light of the moon they 
could see that the man was completely 
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naked, and that his skin was of a bronze or 
copper colour — in other words that he was 
an Indian. 

As he passed through the reeds he parted 
their stems with his outstretched arms — at 
the same time keeping his eyes bent down- 
wards as if searching for something. 

After reaching the edge of the open 
water, he plunged in; andj swimming 
vigorously out into the lake, appeared to 
direct himself towards the enchanted hill. 

" God of heaven ! " muttered Zefirino, 
in an accent of terror. " It is the Indian' 
searching for his heart ! " 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

AN ATRIAL COUCH. 

After escaping from the company of 
Arroyo and his bandits, Don Cornelio me- 
chanically followed the guidance of Costal 
— who was now aiming to reach the lake 
of Ostuta as soon as possible, in order that 
he might commence his incantations before 
the rising of the moon. 

Don Cornelio knew that it would be 
breath thrown away to attempt persuading 
the Indian to abandon his absurd and su- 
perstitious design; and to propose accom- 
panying him, and becoming either actor or 
spectator in the pagan ceremony, would be 
equally against the wishes of Costal. 

After they had ridden for some distance 
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towards the lake, the Captain admonished 
his companions of his intention to stay 
behind and wait for their return, after they 
should have accomplished their purpose, 
and had their interview with Tlaloc and 
his wife Matlacuezc. Costal was only too 
glad to agree to this proposition ; and pro- 
mised to find a proper halting-place for Don 
Cornelio at some distance from the shores 
of the lake. There was no house of any 
kind in the vicinity, not even the meanest 
hut. This, Costal, from his perfect know- 
ledge of the locality, was aware of ; but the 
night was a pleasant one, and a few hours 
might be passed in the open air without any 
great inconvenience. 

Shortly after, the cool freshness of the 
breeze proclaimed that the lake was not far 
off; and a pleasant grove of shady palm- 
trees offered an inviting shelter to Don 
Cornelio. It was the spot which Costal had 
designed for his halting-place; and here, 
parting from the two accoly tes, the Captain 
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dismounted, and prepared to make himself 
as comfortable as possible daring their 
absence. Meanwhile Costal and Clara kept 
on towards the lake, and were soon lost to 
view under the shadows of the forest. 

Don Cornelio had not been long left to 
himself, ere he began to rue the disposition 
thus made of him. It now occurred to him, 
and not without reason, that the comrades 
of Gaspacho might fancy to avenge the bri- 
gand's death, and for that purpose follow 
him and his two attendants through the 
forest. Arroyo would now be absent from 
the hacienda : Don Cornelio had heard him 
proclaim his intention of going in search of 
its mistress ; and his subalterns might pay 
less respect to the emissary of Morelos than 
their chief. 

These considerations influencing the 
spirit of Don Cornelio, produced within 
him a certain degree of uneasiness — suffi- 
cient to make him discontented with the 
position he had chosen. 
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>' Determined to get nearer to Costal — 
whom he looked upon almost as his natural 
protector — he remounted his horse, and 
continued along the path that had been 
taken by the other two. 

After riding a few hundred yards, he 
discerned rising up before his face a high 
hill crowned with mist ; and shortly after, 
the woods becoming more open, he was en- 
abled to perceive that this hill was sur* 
rounded by a large lake of dark, sombre 
aspect. Though he now looked upon both 
the lake and mountain for the first time, he 
had no difficulty in identifying them as the 
Lake Ostuta and the sacred mountain of 
Monopostiac. 

A belt of forest still lay between him and 
the lake, extending around its southern 
end. Entering into the timber, he rode 
pearly across it, until the reedy shore of 
the lake came in view through the openings 
between the trees. * Here he again halted^, 
and after a moment's reflection, dismounted, 
p 2 
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Although the change of locality might 
make it more difficult for the brigands of 
Arroyo to discover his retreat, he was still 
pot sq certain of being free from danger. 
To render his situation more secure, he 
determined upon climbing into a tree, and 
concealing himself among the branches. 

He had another motive for treeing himself. 
At a short distance from the spot he saw 
the horses of Costal and Clara, standing 
tied to some bushes; and he knew that 
their owners could not be far off. No 
doubt it was there they intended to go 
through their absurd rites; and all at 
once Don Cornelio had become inspired 
with a curiosity to witness them. His 
Christian conscience slightly reproached 
him, for thus assisting, as it were, at a 
pagan ceremony ; but he ended by persuad- 
ing himself, that there would be something 
meritorious in his being a witness to the 
confusion of the infidel. 

A tree near at hand offered him a favour- 
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able point of observation. From its higher 
branches he could command a full view of 
the lake and its shores to a considerable 
distance on each side of him, and also the 
sacred mountain in its midst. 

Securing his horse below, he ascended 
the tree, and seated himself among its top- 
most branches. He had taken the precau- 
tion to carry up his carbine along with 
him, which was hanging from his shoulders 
upon its sling. 

He had just fixed himself commodiously 
upon his perch, when the full moon ap- 
peared at once lighting up the waters of 
the lake with her most brilliant beams. 

He looked to discover the whereabouts of 
Costal and the negro; but for some time he 
could see nothing of either. The enchanted 
hill, glistening with a vitreous translucence 
under the white moonbeams, presented a 
wild weird aspect ; and from time to time 
strange unearthly sounds appeared to pro* 
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ceed from it, as also from the woods 
around. 

The nerves of the ex-student were at no 
time of the strongest; and he had not long 
occupied his elevated post before he began 
to rue his rashness, in having trusted him- 
self alone in a place which seemed to be 
the abode of the supernatural. 

All at once a sound reached him, pro- 
ceeding from the margin of the lake ; and 
urning his eyes in that direction he beheld 
the figure of a naked man moving among 
the reeds. It was the same apparition 
that had caused such alarm among the 
domestics of Don Mariano, who, although 
unseen by the Captain, were at that moment 
only fifty paces distant, screened behind 
the bushes that grew around the glade in 
which they had encamped- 

The apparition, although it at first 
startled Don Cornelio, did not frighten him 
80 much as it had the domestics; for, by the 
light of the moon, he was enabled to recog- 
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riise the figure as that of his attendant, 
Costal The Captain, moreover, saw — what 
from their position was invisible to the 
people in Don Mariano's camp — -another 
human figure, naked like the first, but 
differing from it in the colour of the skin, 
which was black as ebony. 

Both having passed through the reeds, 
plunged at once into the open water of the 
lake; and, swimming off towards the 
enchanted mountain, were soon lost to the 
eyes of Don Cornelio, as well as to those of 
the affrighted attendants of Don Mariano* 

While the latter remained under the full 
conviction, that they had seen the Indian, 
who for five hundred years had been vainly 
searching for his heart, Don Cornelio knew 
that the two adventurers were his own 
followers, Costal and Clara. 

From the direction they had taken 
through the water, he divined that it was 
their object to reach the mountain island,: 
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there, no doubt, to practise their supersti- 
tious ceremonial. 

Although somewhat disappointed at being 
deprived of a spectacle he had felt curious 
to witness, he still remained on his perch 
upon the tree. His apprehension of being 
pursued by the bandits of Arroyo had not 
yet forsaken him; and in such a contin- 
gency, he believed that he would be safer 
among the branches than upon the ground. 
He could watch for Costal and Clara coming 
back through the water; and then rejoin 
them as they returned to take possession of 
their horses, which were still visible to 
him upon his elevated post. 

For a short time he remained in his po- 
sition, without hearing any noise in parti- 
cular, or seeing anything calculated to 
alarm him. Then a sound reached his ears 
that came from a direction opposite to that 
in which lay the lake. It was a booming 
sound* like the report of a cannon — shortly 
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after followed by another and another of 
precisely similar intonation* 

Don Cornelio had no suspicion that at 
that very moment the hacienda of San 
Carlos was being attacked by the garrison 
of Del Valle ; and that the noise he heard 
was the report of the howitzer battering in 
the gates of the building. 

Although^ at first rendered uneasy by 
these inexplicable sounds, as they soon 
after ceased to be repeated, Don Cornelio 
no longer troubled himself to explain them. 
He had heard so many others, as mysterious 
as they, that he despaired finding an explana- 
tion. As time passed, however, and neither 
Costal nor Clara showed themselves, the 
Captain began to feel a strong desire to 
sleep ; and his eyelids every moment grew 
heavier, until at length he felt that he could 
no longer resist the desire. Like Colonel 
Tres Villas, on the preceding night, he took 
the precaution, before committing himself to 
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slumber, of making secure against a fall; 
and for this purpose he attached himself 
with his sash to one of the branches. In 
another minute he was in the land of 
dreams, unconscious of the singularity of 
the couch on which he was reclining. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GODDESS OF THE WATERS. 

Fob the first hour the sleep of Don Cor- 
nelio was undisturbed, even by dreams. v 
With the second it was very different ; for 
scarcely had he entered upon it, when a 
noise sounded in his ears, singular as it 
was terrible. He awoke with a start— on 
hearing what appeared to be the loud 
clanging of a bell rung at no great distance 
off. 

At first he fancied he was dreaming, 
and that what he heard in his dreams was 
the bell of his native village ; but a mo^ 
tnent's reflection sufficed to convince him 
that he was awake, and couched in the fork 
of a tall tree. - 
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The sounds that had ceased for awhile, 
now recommenced ; and Don Cornelio was 
able to count twelve strokes, clear and dis- 
tinctly measured, as if some large clock 
was tolling the hour of midnight ! 

It was in fact just about that hour — as 
Don Cornelio could tell by the moon ; but 
the observation did not hinder him from 
shuddering afresh at the mysterious sounds. 
From his elevated position he could see 
afar over both land and water ; but no spire 
of village church or hacienda was visible — 
nothing but the sombre surface of the lake, 
the spray of the far-stretching forest, and 
the desert plains ih the distance. 

The tolling again vibrated upon the air ; 
and Don Cornelio was now convinced that it 
was from the lake itself, or the enchanted 
mountain in its midst, that the sounds pro- 1 
ceeded ! It seemed as if it was a signal, to 
awaken the Indian divinities from their 
sleep of ages ! 

The moon was still rising higher in the 
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heavens, and her brilliant beams broadly 
illumined the lake, evqn penetrating through 
the thickly set stems of the reeds that 
bordered it. 

Certain vague noises that had from time 
to time fallen upon the ear of Don Cor- 
nelio, while half slumbering, now that he 
was awoke were heard more distinctly ; 
and after a little while these sounds be^ 
came converted into prolonged and dismal 
howlings, such as he had never before 
heard in his life. 

Upon just such another night he had 
been sorely frightened by the howling of 
jaguars; but all the tigers in the world 
could not have produced such a frightful 
noise as that with which his ears were now 
assailed. It was a chorus of voices entirely 
new to him, and that seemed to proceed 
from the powerful lungs of some gigantiq 
creature hitherto unknown. 

As thoughts of the supernatural came 
into his mind, the Captain shivered through 
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his whole frame ; and had he not been tied 
to its branches, he would certainly have 
fallen from the tree. 

His horse standing below, appeared fully 
to partake of his terror ; for after dancing 
about, and causing the branches to crackle, 
the animal at length broke away from its 
fastenings ; and galloping off, joined com* 
pany with the horses of Costal and Clara 
that stood nearer the edge of the water. 

The terrible howlings, combined with the 
mysterious tolling of the bell, produced 
upon the mind of Don Cornelio other im- 
pressions besides those of mere dread. He 
began to believe in a supernatural presence ; 
and that the sounds he heard were the voices 
df those pagan divinities whom Costal had 
the boldness to invoke. 

Captain Lantejas was not the only person 
whom these strange noises had inspired 
with fear. At little more than a gunshot 
distance from him, and hidden behind the 
trees, could be seen . a number of men 
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closely grouped together, and whispering 
their fears to one another. It need scarcely 
be said that they were the domestics of 
Don Mariano, who had counted with equal 
terror and astonishment the twelve strokes 
of the mysterious midnight bell. 

Their master, too, had heard the tolling, 
and was vainly endeavouring to account 
for the singular phenomenon. 

Just then, the frightful howlings came 
pealing from the woods behind, awaking 
Gertrudis and causing her to raise her 
head with a cry of terror. The seven 
sleepers themselves would have been awa- 
kened by such a terrible fracas of noises. 

At this moment one of the domestics — 
Castrillo — appeared by the litem, his face 
blanched with affright. 

"What misfortune have you to an- 
nounce?" inquired Don Mariano, struck 
with the expression upon the servant's 
countenance. 

" Not any, Senor Don Mariano," replied 
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the domestic, u unless to say that we are 
here in some accursed place, and the sooner 
we get out of it the better." 

•'Get your arms ready," rejoined Don 
Mariano, " it must be the jaguars that are 
howling near us." 

u Ah! Senor master," replied the do- 
mestic with a shake of his head, "never 
did jaguar howl after that fashion ; and all 
our weapons will be useless where the 
spirit of darkness is against us. Listen 
there — again ! " 

Once more a series of prolonged vocifera- 
tions came echoing through the forest, which 
certainly had but little resemblance to the 
voices either of jaguars or any other known 
animals. 

" There have been many strange things 
during this night," gravely continued Cas- 
trillo. " Everything in nature seems to be 
turned upside down. Dead men have been 
seen by us wandering about; bells have 
been heard tolling where there is neither 
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church nor dwelling, and now the devil 
himself is howling in the depths of the 
forest. Oh, master, let us fly from this 
place, while we may ! " 

" But where to ? where can we go? " re- 
joined Don Mariano, casting an anxious 
glance towards the liiera. "My poor child 
— she can scarce endure the fatigues of the 
journey." 

" Oh, father," said Gertrudis, " do not 
think of me. I shall be able to go on ; and 
I would rather go afoot, than remain longer 
in this frightful place." 

"Senor Don Mariano," continued the 
domestic, " if you will pray God to protect 
us from the danger that threatens, I and 
the others will go after the mules, and we 
shall get ready for marching. Above all, 
we must leave this place at once; for if 
you stay I could not hinder the rest from 
running away.' 

"Very well, then," said Don Mariano, 
"be it as you wish. Harness the animals 
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and let us start at once. We shall endeavour 
to reach San Carlos." 

That which Don Mariano and his people 
were about to make — a movement from the 
place apparently haunted, — the Captain 
Lantejas would not have attempted for all 
the gold in Mexico. Glued by fear to the 
summit of his tree, and cursing the evil 
fortune that had conducted him thither — 
regretting moreover his foolish curiosity — 
he continued to listen, though almost me- 
chanically, to what he believed to be a 
dialogue between some Indian divinity and 
his fearless worshipper Costal. 

All at once the noises came to a termi- 
nation ; and a profound silence succeeded, 
which was equally fearful to endure. 

This was of short duration, however ; for 
in a few moments the stillness of the night 
was once more interrupted by other and 
different noises, that resembled human 
voices uttered at a considerable distance 
from the spot. 
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Gradually the voices were heard approach- 
ing nearer ; and Don Cornelio was under the 
impression that it was Costal and Clara 
returning to where they had left their 
horses. He was mistaken about this, how- 
ever, and soon perceived his error. The 
voices proceeded from the direction he had 
himself* followed in approaching the lake. 
Costal and Clara could not be coming that 
way. Moreover, he now saw lights that 
appeared to be torches carried by those 
who were talking; and from the rapidity 
with which the lights flitted from point to 
point, they could only be borne by men on 
horseback. The Indian and negro could 
not be mounted : since their horses were 
still standing tied where they had left them, 
along with his own steed, that had just 
taken refuge by their side. It could not be 
Costal and Clara who carried the torches. 

" Who then ? " mentally demanded Don 
Cornelio; "might it be Arroyo and his 
bandits?" 
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He had scarce given thought to the con- 
jecture, when a troop of horsemen rode out 
upon the open ground near the edge of the 
lake ; and two of them at the head of the 
others were instantly recognised by Don 
Cornelio. They were, in truth, Arroyo and 
his associate, Bocardo. 

The horsemen carrying the torches were 
seen riding from one point to another, 
quartering the ground by numerous cross- 
ings, and exploring the thickets on every 
side, as if in search of some person that 
had escaped them. 

On approaching the border of the lake, 
the horsemen turned off along the margin 
of reeds, without having perceived the three 
horses that stood under the trees. 

The torches were now thrown away; and 
riding off under the pale moonlight, the 
horsemen disappeared from the eyes of Don 
Cornelio. 

He was not without uneasiness as to the 
peril in which his two companions would 
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be placed, should they chance to fall once 
more into the hands of the bandits ; and 
he would gladly have warned them of their 
danger, had he known how. But ignorant 
of the locality in which Costal and Clara 
were at that exact moment, he could do 
nothing more than hope that they might 
perceive the horsemen first, and conceal 
themselves while the latter were passing. 
From Costal's habitual wariness, Don Cor- 
nelio felt confident, that the ex-tiger-hunter 
would be able to keep himself clear of this 
new danger. 

The captain followed with anxious eyes 
the forms of the retreating horsemen ; and 
his heart beat more tranquilly when he 
saw them turn round an angle of the lake, 
and disappear altogether from his sight. 

The moon at this moment shining more, 
brilliantly, enabled him to command a 
better view of the waters of the lake, and 
the selvage of reeds growing around it. 
Once more silence was reigning over the 
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scene, when all at once Don Cornelio fancied 
he saw a movement among the sedge, as if 
some one was making way through it. In 
another instant a form, at first shadowy 
and indistinct, appeared before his eyes. 
Presently it assumed the outlines of a 
human form, and what astonished Don 
Cornelio still more, it was the form of a 
woman ! This he saw distinctly ; and per- 
ceived also that the woman was dressed 
in a sort of white garment, with long dark 
hair hanging in disordered tresses over her 
shoulders. 

A cold perspiration broke out upon the 
brow of Don Cornelio, as the female form 
was recognised ; and his eyes became fixed 
upon it, without his having the power to 
take them off. He doubted not that he 
saw before him the companion of Tlaloc, 
the terrible Matlacuezc, who' had just 
risen from her watery palace in the Lake 
Ostuta, whence she had been summoned by 
the invocations of Costal — the descendant 
of the ancient rulers of Tehuantepec ! 
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CHAPTER XX. 

TOLLING THE SUMMONS. 

We return to Costal. We have seen the 
Zapoteque making his> way through the 
sedge, and boldly launching himself into 
the muddy waters of the lake — his blind 
fatalism rendering him regardless of the 
voracious alligators of the Ostuta, as he 
had already shown himself of the sharks of 
the Pacific. Could the eye of Don Cor- 
nelio have followed him under the gloomy 
Shadow which the enchanted hill projected 
over the lake, it would have seen him 
emerge from the water upon the shore of 
the sacred Cerro itself, his black-skinned 
associate closely following at his heels. 
The mountain Monopostiac is neither more 
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nor less than a gigantic rock of obsidian, 
of a dark greenish hue, having its flanks 
irregularly furrowed by vertical fissures 
and ridges. This peculiar kind of rock, 
under the sun, or in a very bright moon- 
light, gives forth a sort of dull translucence, 
resembling the reflection of glass. The 
vitreous glistening of its sides, taken in 
conjunction with the mass of thick white 
fog which usually robes the summit of the 
mountain, offers to the eye an aspect at 
once fantastic and melancholy. 

At certain places, of which Costal had a 
perfect knowledge, are huge boulders of ob- 
sidian, resting along the declivities of the 
Cerro, and which, when struck by a hard 
substance, give forth a sonorous ring, hav- 
ing some resemblance to the sound of a bell. 

After climbing some way up the steep 
declivity of the mountain, Costal and his 
neophyte halted by one of these boulders. 
Now apparently absorbed in profound medi- 
tation, now muttering in a low tone and in 
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the language of his fathers certain prayers, 
the Zapoteque awaited that hour when the 
moon should reach its meridian, in order to 
come to the grand crisis of his invocation. 

It would be a tedious detail were we to 
describe the many absurd ceremonials prac- 
tised by Costal to induce the genius of the 
waters to appear before him, and make 
known the means by which he might 
restore the ancient splendours of his race. 
Certainly, if perseverance and courage 
could have any influence with the Indian 
divinities, Costal deserved all the favours 
they could lavish upon him. 

Although up to this moment neither 
Tlaloc nor Matlacuezc had given the least 
sign of having heard his prayers, his coun- 
tenance exhibited such hopeful confidence, 
that Clara, gazing upon it, felt fully con- 
vinced that upon this occasion there was 
not the slightest chance of a failure. 

Up to the time of the moon reaching 
her meridian — the moment so eagerly ex- 
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pected — more than an hour was spent in 
every sort of preparation for the grand 
crisis. Up to that moment, moreover, 
Costal had preserved a grave and profound 
silence, enjoining the same upon Clara. 

This silence related only to conversation 
between them. Otherwise Costal had from 
time to time, as already stated, given utter- 
ance to prayers, spoken, however, in a low 
muttered voice. 

The moment had now arrived when the 
dialogue of the two acolytes was to be 
resumed. 

" Clara," said the Zapoteque, speaking in 
a grave tone, " when the gods of my 
ancestors, invoked by a descendant of the 
ancient Caciques of Tehuan tepee, who has 
seen fifty seasons of rains — when they hear 
the sounds which I am now about to make, 
and for which they have listened in vain 
for more than three centuries, some one of 
them will appear beyond any doubt." 

" I hope so," responded Clara. 
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" Certain they will appear," said Costal ; 
" but which of them it may be, I know not ; 
whether Tlaloc or his companion Matla- 
cuezc." 

" I suppose it makes no difference," sug- 
gested the negro. 

" Matlacuezc," continued Costal, " would 
be easily known. She is a goddess ; and, of 
course, a female. She always appears in a 
white robe — pure and white as the blossom 
of the floripondio. When her hair is not 
wound around her head, it floats loosely 
over her shoulders, like the mantilla of a 
senora of high degree. Her eyes shine 
like two stars, and her voice is sweeter than 
that of the mocking-bird. For all that her 
glance is terrifying to a mortal, and there 
are few who could bear it." 

"Oh, I can bear it," said the negro; 
"no fear of that." 

" Tlaloc," continued Costal, " is tall as a 
giant. His head is encircled with a chaplet 
of living serpents, that, entwined among his 
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hair, keep up a constant hissing. His eye 
is full of fire, like that of the jaguar ; and 
his voice resembles the roaring of an angry- 
bull. Reflect, then, while it is yet time, 
whether you can bear such a sight as that." 

" I have told you," replied Clara- in a 
resolute tone, " that I wish for gold ; and it 
matters little to me whether Tlaloc or his 
wife shows me the placer where it is to be 
found. By all the gods, Christian and 
pagan ! I have not come thus far to be 
frightened back without better reason than 
that. No!" 

"You are firmly resolved, comrade? I 
see you are. Now, then — I shall proceed 
to invoke my gods." 

On saying these words, the Indian took 
up a large stone, and advancing to the 
boulder of obsidian, struck the stone 
against one of its angles with all his might. 
The collision produced a sound resembling 
that of a brazen instrument ; in fact, like 
the stroke of a bell. 
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Twelve times did Costal repeat the stroke, 
each time with equal force. The sounds 
echoed over the waters of the lake, and 
through the aisles of the forest on its 
shores ; but their distant murmurings had 
scarce died upon the air, when a response 
came from the woods. This was given in a 
series of the most frightful howlings — the 
same which had terrified Captain Lantejas 
upon his tree, and which Don Mariano had 
found himself unable to explain. 

Clara partook of a terror almost equal to 
that of Don Cornelio, but it arose from a 
different cause. He had no other belief, 
but that the howling thus heard was the 
response vouchsafed by the pagan gods to 
the invocation of his companion. After a 
moment his confidence became restored, 
and he signed to Costal to continue. 

" Sound again ! " said he, in a low but 
firm voice, "it is Tlaloc who has responded. 
Sound again ! " 

The Indian cast a glance upon his 
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companion, to assure himself that he 
was in earnest. The moon showed his 
face of a greyish tint; but the expres- 
sion of his features told that he spoke 
seriously. 

" Bah ! " exclaimed Costal, with a sneer, 
" are you so little skilled in the ways of the 
woods, as to mistake the voice of a vile 
animal for that of the gods of the Zapo- 
teque?" 

" What ! an animal to make a noise like 
that?" interrogated Clara, in a tone of 
surprise. 

"Of course it is an animal," rejoined 
Costal, " that howls so. Sufficiently fright- 
ful, I admit — to those who do not know 
what sort of creature it is; but to those 
who do, it is nothing." 

" What kind of animal is it ? " demanded 
Clara. 

"Why, an ape; what else? A poor 
devil of a monkey, that you could knock 
over with a bit of a stick ; as easily as you 
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could kill an opossum. Ah, hombre! the 
voice of the great Tlaloc is more terrible 
than that. But see! what have we 
yonder?" 

As Costal spoke, he pointed to the shore 
of the lake whence they had come, and near 
the point where they had left their horses. 
It was in this direction, moreover, the 
howlings of the ape had been heard. 

Clara followed the pointing of his com- 
panion, and both now saw what gave a 
sudden turn to their thoughts — a party of 
horsemen carrying torches, and scouring 
the selvage of the woods, as if in search 
of something they had lost. 

The two worshippers watched until the 
torches were put out, and the horsemen 
passing round the shore disappeared under 
the shadows of a strip of forest. 

Costal was about to resume his invoca- 
tions; when, with his eyes still turned 
towards the point where the horsemen 
had left the shore of the lake, he beheld 
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an apparition that caused even his in- 
trepid heart to tremble. By the thicket of 
reeds, and close to the water's edge, a white 
form appeared suddenly, as if it had risen 
out of the lake. It was the same which 
had been seen by Don Cornelio from his 
perch upon the tree. 

It was not fear that caused the Zapo- 
teque to tremble. It was an emotion of 
exulting triumph. 

" The time is come at last ! " cried he, 
seizing the arm of his companion. " The 
glory of the Caciques of Tehuantepec is 
now to be restored. Look yonder ! " 

And as he spoke he pointed to the form, 
which, in the clear moonlight, could be dis- 
tinguished as that of a woman, dressed in 
a robe as white as the floripondio, with 
long dark tresses floating over her shoul- 
ders, like the mantilla of some grand 
senora. 

" It is Matlacuezc," muttered the negro, 
in a low, anxious tone, and scarce able to 
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conceal the terror with which the apparition 
had inspired him. 

* 4 Beyond doubt," hurriedly replied Cos* 
tal, gliding down towards the water, fol* 
lowed by the negro. 

On arriving at the beach, both plunged 
into the lake, and commenced swimming 
back towards the shore. Although the white 
form was no longer visible to them from 
their low position in the water, Don Cor- 
nelio could still see it glancing through the 
green stems of the reeds, but no longer in 
motion. 

Costal had taken the bearings of the 
place before committing himself to the 
water; and, swimming with vigorous stroke, 
he soon reached the shore several lengths 
in advance of his companion. 

Don Cornelio could see both of the 
adventurers as they swam back, and per- 
ceived, moreover, that the white form had 
been seen by them, and it was towards this 
object that Costal was steering his course. 
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He saw the Indian approach close to it; and 
was filled with surprise at beholding him 
stretch forth his arms, as if to grasp the 
goddess of the waters, when all at once a 
loud voice sounded in his ears, crying out 
the words : — 

" Death to the murderer of Gaspacho ! " 

Along with the voice a light suddenly 
flashed up among the bushes, and the report 
of a carbine reverberated along the shores 
of the lake. 

Costal and Clara were both seen to dive 
at the shot ; and for a time Don Cornelio 
could not see either of them. 

The white form had also sunk out of 
sight, but near the spot which it had occu- 
pied, the long reeds were seen to shake in 
a confused manner, as if some one was 
struggling in their midst. 

Don Cornelio could hear their stems 
crackle with the motion ; and he fancied that 
a low cry of agony proceeded from the 
spot; but the moment after all was silent ; 
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and the lake lay glistening under the pale 
silvery moonbeam, with nothing visible 
in its waters, or upon its shores, to break 
the tranquil stillness of its repose. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE PURSUIT. 

Only for a very short interval did the 
sliores of the lake Ostuta preserve their 
tranquil silence. In a few moments after 
the white robe had disappeared from the 
eyes of Don Cornelio, he saw Costal and 
Clara rise to the surface of the water, and 
make their way rapidly through the reeds 
in the direction of the bank. Presently 
both appeared on dry land at less than 
a hundred yards distance from where he 
was perched. 

The tragedy of real life which he was 
now witnessing, had so suddenly mingled 
its scenes with the fancies that had just 
passed through his mind, that for an 
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instant his thoughts were thrown into 
confusion, and he could scarce distinguish 
the true from the fantastic. Though he 
saw that his faithful followers were still 
alive and well, the words he had heard, 
and the shot that succeeded them, told 
him that they were in danger. That could 
be no fancy; and its reality was further 
confirmed on his perceiving two men> 
sabre in hand, rush forth out of the 
bushes and make after Costal and Clara, 
with threatening cries and gestures* 

The latter ran towards their horses. The 
sight of his two followers in flight, com- 
pletely restored Don Cornelio's senses ; and 
almost mechanically he caught hold of his 
carbine, which he had by his side* 

Resting the barrel over a fork of the 
branches, he sighted one of the pursuers, 
and fired. At the report a bandit fell 
forward on his face, who, after sprawling 
awhile upon the ground, lay motionless. 
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The other halted and bent over his com- 
rade to see if he was dead. 

The delay caused by this unexpected 
interruption of the pursuit enabled the 
Indian and negro to reach their horses, 
and both, naked as they were, their skins 
glistening with the water of the lake, 
at once leaped into their saddles, wheeled 
their horses round, and galloped back 
towards the pursuers. 

It was now CostaTs turn to pursue. 

The bandit who still kept his feet had 
stopped only a moment over his fallen 
companion ; but that moment proved fatal 
to him. Before he could reach his own 
horse, — which, in order to effect his ambus- 
cade, he had left behind him in the woods, 
—the avenging Zapoteque was upon him, 
who, galloping over, trampled him under 
his horse's hoofs, and then riding back, ran 
his long rapier through the prostrate body 
without dismounting from his saddle. 

Meanwhile Don Cornelio had made all 
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haste to descend from the tree ; and hur- 
rying forward called his followers by 
name. 

" Ah ! Senor Capitan," cried Costal, 
seeing him advance, " I am glad you are 
still on your feet. Seeing your horse along 
with ours I had fears that some misfortune 
had happened to you. Quick ! " con- 
tinued he, addressing himself to Clara, and 
leaping out of the saddle, " we must 
back to the lake at once, else Matla- 

cuezc . Senor Don Cornelio, you will 

be good enough to wait for us here. We 
have important matters on hand, and need 
to be alone." 

At this moment, however, a new inci- 
dent arose to interrupt the designs of 
Costal. Five horsemen, and a litera car- 
ried by mules, appeared suddenly in the 
open ground by the edge of the wood. It 
was Don Mariano with his domestics. 

Having heard Don Cornelio pronounce the 
well-known names of two of his old servi- 
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tors, the haciendado had advanced in the 
direction whence the voice proceeded, full of 
hope in this unexpected succour which hea^ 
ven seemed to have sent to him. He had seen 
the party of brigands as they rode past with 
the torches; and his people had easily 
recognised their old fellow-servants, Arroyo 
and Bocardo. It was a relief to know that 
two more faithful than they — Costal and 
Clara — were in the same neighbourhood. 
He advanced, therefore, calling them by 
name, while he also pronounced the name 
of Lantejas — asking if it were the Don 
Cornelio Lantejas who had once been his 
guest at the hacienda of Las Palmas, 

" Yes ; certainly I am the same," replied 
the Captain, agreeably surprised at thus 
finding himself among friends in a place 
which, up to that moment, had appeared 
to him so melancholy and desolate. 

Before any conversation could take place 
between Don Cornelio and his former host, 
an incident of a still more thrilling character 
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was to be enacted on the scene* From 
behind the belt of cedrela forest — into which 
Arroyo and his followers had ridden but 
a few minutes before — six horsemen were 
seen debouching at full gallop, as if riding 
for their lives ; while close upon their heels 
came six others, who appeared straining 
after them in eager pursuit ! 

For a moment the six in front seemed to 
waver in their course,— as if undecided as to 
what direction they should take. Only for 
a moment, however, and then heading 
their horses along the shore of the lake, 
they pressed on in wildest flight. Gal- 
loping at such a rapid pace they appeared 
not to see either the party of Don Mariano 
or Don Cornelio and his two followers — . 
who on their part had scarce time to draw 
back into the bushes, ere the horsemen 
went sweeping past the spot like a cloud of 
dust. 

Despite the rapidity of their course, 
however, the keen eye of Costal enabled 
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him to distinguish among the horsemen 
two of his old fellow-servants of Las 
Palmas — Arroyo and Bocardo. 

"We are on dangerous ground here, 
comrade," said he in a whisper to Clara. 
" It is Arroyo and Bocardo, pursued, no 
doubt, by the royalists. Whichever wins 
it is no good for us." 

He had scarce finished his speech, when 
the six horsemen in pursuit passed the 
group, going at a pace not less rapid 
and furious than the others. One of the 
pursuers, of commanding figure, was several 
lengths ahead of the other five. Bent 
down almost to the level of his horse's 
neck, he appeared to be straining every 
muscle in the pursuit; and although his 
horse seemed rather to fly than gallop, 
the rider still kept urging him with the 
spur. 

Clutching convulsively his broad-brim, 
med sombrero, — which the rapid course had 
lifted from his head, — he crushed it down 
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over his brows in such a manner that hid 
face was almost hidden by it His horse 
at the same instant, whether frightened by 
the litera of Gertrudis, or by some other 
object, shied suddenly to one side — as he 
did so giving utterance to a strange 
snorting sound, which was responded to by 
a feeble cry from behind the curtains of 
the litera. 

The cry was not heard by the horseman; 
who, absorbed with the pursuit of his 
enemy, passed on without turning his 
head. 

Gertrudis was not the only one who 
trembled with emotion on recognising the 
snort of the steed. It brought vividly to 
the remembrance of Captain Lantejas the 
chase he had sustained on the plain of 
Huajapam — just before the powerful arm of 
Colonel Tres Villas had lifted him out of 
his stirrups. 

Neither could Don Mariano fail to recog- 
nise the peculiarity of a steed that he had 
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so long kept in his stables; and as for 
the rider, the figure appeared to answer for 
that of Don Rafael. Could it indeed be 
he whom they believed to be at the siege 
of Huajapam ? Don Mariano could scarce 
doubt that it was Colonel Tres Villas who 
had ridden past. 

" By all the devils in hell ! " cried Costal, 
swearing like a pagan, as he was ; " what has 
set the world mad on this particular night ? 
What sends everybody this way, to interrupt 
the worshippers of the great Tlaloc ? " 

" True, it is damnably vexatious," re- 
joined Clara, who was equally chagrined at 
this sudden and unexpected intrusion, upon 
what he regarded as the only chance they 
might ever have of an interview with the 
gold-finding goddess. 

Putting off their invocations to a more 
favourable opportunity, both Indian and 
negro now hastened away to dress and 
arm themselves, in order that they might 
be in readiness for any untoward event; 
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while Don Cornelio stayed beside the haci- 
endado and his party. 

As yet uncertain how to act, Don 
Mariano thought it better to remain where 
he was, and await the result of an ac- 
tion, which he could not regard otherwise 
than with anxiety. It is needless to say 
that the occupant of the litera listened 
with still more vivid emotion, mingled 
with keen apprehension, to the sounds that 
rung back along the shores of the lake. 

The chase was soon too distant to be 
witnessed by the eye, but upon the still 
night air could be heard confused cries of 
terror and vengeance — which indicated to 
all that the pursuers were closing rapidly 
upon the pursued. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

VENGEANCE FORBORNE. 

By a lucky accident Don Rafael, after leav- 
ing the hacienda of San Carlos, had ascer- 
tained that the bandit chieftains were no 
longer within its walls. He had also learnt 
the object that had carried them out — the 
same which was influencing himself, only 
from a far different motive. A renegade gue- 
rillero had made known to him the intentions 
of Arroyo in regard to Dona Marianita; 
and it is needless to say that the noble 
spirit of Don Rafael was, on hearing this 
report, only the more stimulated to over- 
take and destroy the bandit chieftain. 

Guided by numerous signs — which the 
bandits, unsuspicious of being pursued, had 
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left along their track — Don Rafael and his 
party found no difficulty in following them, 
almost at full speed. In less than an hour 
after leaving the hacienda, they had arrived 
within sight of Arroyo and his followers — 
still continuing their search for Dona Mari- 
anita, along the borders of the lake. The 
impetuosity of Don Rafael's vengeance had 
hindered him from using caution in his 
approach — else he might at once have come 
hand to hand with the detested enemy. As 
it was, he had advanced towards them into 
the open ground ; and going at full gallop, 
under the clear moonlight, his party had 
been discovered by the bandits, long before 
they could get within shot range. Arroyo, 
from whose thoughts the terrible Colonel 
was never for a moment absent, at once 
recognised him at the head of the approach- 
ing troop ; and giving the alarm to Bocardo 
— who equally dreaded an encounter with 
Don Rafael — the two brigands put spurs to 
their horses and rode off in dastardly flight. 
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Of course they were followed by their four 
comrades — who, recalling the fate of Pan- 
chita Jolas, had no desire to risk the recep-. 
tion of a similar treatment. 

The sight of that hated enemy — for whom 
Don Rafael had so long fruitlessly searched — » 
stirred up within him all the angry energies* 
of his nature ; and, involuntarily uttering 3 
wild cry, he charged forward in pursuit. 

At each moment the space between puiv 
suers and pursued appeared to be dimi- 
nishing; and Arroyo — notwithstanding a 
certain brute courage which he possessed 
while combating with other enemies — now 
felt his heart beating convulsively against 
his ribs, as he perceived the probability o£ 
being overtaken by his dreaded pursuer. 

For a moment there appeared a chance of 
his being able to save himself. The troopers 
of Don Rafael, not so well mounted as their 
chief, had fallen behind him several lengths 
of his horse ; and had Arroyo at this 
moment faced about with his followers,. 
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they might have surrounded the Colonel, 
and attacked him all at once. 

Arroyo even saw the opportunity; but 
terror had chased away his habitual pre- 
sence of mind ; and he permitted this last 
chance to escape him. He was influenced, 
perhaps, by his knowledge of the terrible 
prowess of his enemy ; and despaired of 
being able to crush him in so short a time 
as would pass, before his troopers could 
come up to his assistance. 

The pursued party had now reached the 
eastern extremity of the lake. Before them 
stretched a vast plain, entirely destitute of 
timber or other covering. Only to the left 
appeared the outlines of a tract of chapparal, 
or low forest. 

The bandits, on looking forward, saw at a 
glance that the open ground would give 
them no advantage. Their horses might 
be swifter than those of their pursuers, but 
this was doubtful; and from the snorting 
heard at intervals behind them, they knew 
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that one at least was capable of overtaking 
them. The bright moonlight enabled the 
pursuers to keep them in view — almost as if 
it had been noon-day ; and on the broad, 
treeless savanna, no hiding-place could be 
found. Their only hope then lay in being 
able to reach the timber, and finding con- 
cealment within the depths of the forest 
jungle. 

To accomplish this, however, it would be 
necessary for them to swerve to the left, 
which would give the pursuers an advan- 
tage ; but there was *no help for it, and 
Arroyo— whom fear had now rendered irre- 
solute — rather mechanically than otherwise, 
turned towards the left, and headed for the 
chapparal. 

Despite the fiery passions that agitated 
him, Don Rafael still preserved his presence 
of mind. Watching with keen glance every 
gesture of the bandits, he had anticipated 
this movement on their parts; and, even 
before they had obliqued to the left, he had 
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himself forged farther out into the plain, 
with a view of cutting them off from the 
woods. On perceiving them change the 
direction of their flight, he had also swerved 
to the left ; and was now riding in a parallel 
line, almost head for head with Arroyo 
and Bocardo ; while the shadow of himself 
and his horse, far projected by the declining 
moon, fell ominously across their track. 

In a few seconds more the snorting 
steed was in the advance, and his shadow 
fell in front of Arroyo ? A sudden turn to 
the right brought Roncador within a spear's 
length of the bandit's horse, and the pursuit 
was at an end. 

" Carajo I " cried Arroyo, with a fierce 
emphasis, at the same time discharging his 
pistol upon the approaching pursuer. 

But the bullet, ill-aimed, passed the head 
of Don Rafael without hitting; and the 
instant after, his horse, going at full speed, 
was projected impetuously against the flanks 
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of that of the bandit, bringing both horse 
and rider to the ground. 

Bocardo, unable to restrain his animal, 
was carried forward against his will ; and 
now came between Don Rafael and his pros- 
trate foe. 

" Out of the way, vile wretch ! " ex- 
claimed Don Rafael, while with one blow of 
his sabre hilt, he knocked Bocardo from his 
saddle. 

Arroyo chilled with terror, and ren- 
dered almost senseless by the fall, his 
spurs holding him fast to the saddle, vainly 
struggled to regain his feet. Before he could 
free himself from his struggling horse, the 
troopers of Don Rafael had ridden up, and 
with drawn sabres halted over him ; while 
his four followers, no longer regarded, 
continued their wild flight towards the 
chapparal. 

Don Rafael now dismounted, and with 
his dagger held between his teeth, seized in 
both his hands the wrists of the bandit. 
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In vain Arroyo struggled to free himself 
from that iron grasp ; and in another mo- 
ment he lay upon his back, the knee of Don 
Rafael pressing upon his breast — heavy as 
a' rock that might have fallen from Mono- 
postiac. The bandit, with his arms drawn 
crosswise, saw that resistance was vain ; and 
yielding himself to despair he lay motionless 
— rage and fear strangely mingling in the 
expression of his features. 

" Here ! " cried Don Rafael, " some one 
tie this wretch ! " 

In the twinkling of an eye, one of the 
troopers wound his lazo eight or ten times 
around the arms and legs of the prostrate 
guerillero, and firmly bound them to- 
gether. 

"Now, then!" continued Don Rafael, 
"let him be attached to the tail of my 
horse ! " 

Notwithstanding the terrible acts of 
retaliation, which the royalist soldiers were 
accustomed to witness, after each victory 
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on one side or the other, this order was 
executed in the midst of the most profound 
silence. They knew the fearful nature of 
the punishment about to be inflicted. 

In a few seconds' time the end of the lazo, 
which bound the limbs of the brigand, was 
tightly looped around the tail of the horse ; 
and Don Rafael had leaped back into his 
saddle. 

Before using the spur, he cast behind him 
one last look of hatred upon the murderer of 
his father ; while a smile of contempt upon 
his lips was the only reply which he vouch- 
safed to the assassin's appeal for mercy. 

" Craven ! you need not ask for life ! " he 
said, after a time. " Antonio Valdez met 
his death in the same fashion, like your- 
self meanly begging for mercy. You shall 
die as he did. I promised it when I met you 
at the hacienda Las Palmas, and I shall 
now keep my word." 

As Don Rafael finished speaking, his spurs 
were heard striking against the flanks of his 
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horse, that, apparently dismayed at the 
awful purpose for which he was to be used, 
reared violently upon his hind legs, and 
refused to advance ! At the same instant 
^the bandit uttered a wild cry of agony, 
which resounded far over the lake, till it 
rang in echoes from the sides of the en- 
chanted mountain. Like an echo, too, 
came the strange snorting from the nostrils 
of Roncador, who, at a second pricking of 
the spur, made one vast bound forward, and 
then suddenly stopped, trembling and 
affrighted. The body of the bandit, sud- 
denly jerked forward, had fallen back heavily 
to the earth, while groans of agony escaped 
from his quivering lips. 

Just at this moment — this fearful crisis 
for the guerilla leader — two men were seen 
running towards the spot, and with all 
the speed that their legs were capable of 
making. It was evident that they were in 
search of Don Rafael with some message of 
great importance. 
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" A word with you, Colonel, in the name 
of God!" cried one of them, as soon as 
they were near enough to be heard. " For 
Heaven's sake do not ride off till we have 
spoken to you. My companion and I have e 
had the worst of luck in trying to find 
you." 

The man who spoke, and who had ex- 
hausted his last breath in the words, was 
no other than the veritable Juan el Za- 
pote, while his companion was the honest 
Gaspar. 

" Who are these men ? " indignantly 
inquired Don Rafael. " Ah ! it is you, my 
brave fellows ? " continued he, softening 
down, as he recognised the two adventurers 
whom he had met in the forest, and whose 
advice had proved so advantageous to him. 
" What do you want with me ? You see I 
am engaged at present, and have no time 
to attend to you ? " 

" True ! " replied Juan el Zapote. " We 
see your honour is occupied ; and that we 
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have arrived at an inconvenient time. Ah! 
it is the Senor Arroyo with whom you are 
engaged! But your honour must know 
that we have a message for you, and have 
been running after you for twenty-four 
hours, without being able to deliver it. It 
is one of life and death." 

" Mercy ! mercy ! " shrieked Arroyo, in 
a tone of piteous appeal. 

" Hold your tongue, you stupid ! " cried 
Juan el Zapote, reproachfully addressing 
his former chief. " Don't you see that the 
Colonel has business with us ? You are 
hindering him from attending to it." 

" A message of life and death!" repeated 
Don Rafael, his heart suddenly bounding 
with a triumphant hope. "From whom 
do you come?" 

" Will your honour direct your people to 
step aside?" whispered Zapote. "It is a 
confidential mission with which we are 
charged — a love message," added he in a 
still lower tone. 
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By a commanding gesture of the Colonel 
— for the communication of Zapote had 
deprived him of the power of speech — the 
troopers moved off to one side, and he was 
left alone with the messengers — to whom he 
now bent downwards from his saddle, in 
order that their words might not be heard. 

What they said to him need not be re- 
peated: enough to know that when their 
message was finally delivered it appeared to 
produce a magical effect upon the Colonel, 
who was heard to give utterance to a stifled 
cry of joy. 

Holding by one hand the withers of his 
horse — which he appeared to need as a 
support to hinder him from falling out of 
his saddle — with the other he was observed 
to conceal something in the breast of his coat, 
apparently a packet which the messengers 
had handed to him. They, in their turn, 
were seen to bound joyfully over the ground 
at some word which Don Rafael had spoken 
to them, and which seemed to have pro- 
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duced on Zapote an effect resembling the 
dance of St. Vitus. 

In another moment the Colonel drew his 
dagger from its sheath, and called out in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by all : — 
" God does not will that this man should 
die. He has sent these men as the saviours 
of his life. I acknowledge the hand of God! " 

And forgetting that he held in his power 
' his most mortal foe, the murderer of his 
father — forgetting his oath, no more to be 
remembered amidst the delicious emotions 
that filled his heart — remembering only the 
promise of mercy he had made to Gertrudis, 
herself — he leant back over the croup of his 
saddle, and cut the lazo by which the brigand 
was attached to the tail of his horse. 

Disdaining to listen to the outpouring of 
thanks which the craven wretch now 
lavished upon him, he turned once more 
towards the messengers. 

"Where is she who sent you?" inquired 
he, in a low voice. 
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" There ! " answered Zapote, pointing to 
a group of horsemen who at that moment 
were seen advancing along the shore as 
the escort to a litera which appeared in 
their midst. 

Roncador, freed from the human body, 
which attached to his tail had so frightened 
him, no longer refused to obey the spur; 
and in another moment he was bounding 
in the direction where the curtains of the 
litera of Gertrudis were seen undulating 
under the last rays of the waning moon. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

A BRACE OF CRAFTY COURIERS. 

It is necessary to explain the cause of Don 
Mariano's advance towards the spot. 

From the place in which he and his 
party had taken their stand, they could 
witness most part of the pursuit, as well as 
the events that followed it; but so con- 
fusedly, that it was impossible to tell by the 
eye who were the victors, and who the 
vanquished. The ear gave them a better 
clue as to how the strife was turning: 
for the chase had not been carried on in 
silence. 

So long as the shores of the lake at that 
especial point were cleared of people, it 
mattered little to Costal and Clara who 
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should have the advantage. With Don 
Mariano the case was difficult. 

Convinced by what he had seen, that the 
leader of the sanguinary pursuit could be 
no other than the Colonel Tres Villas, 
whose life was now almost as precious to 
him as that of his own daughter — since hers 
depended upon it — he stood for awhile 
absorbed in the most painful uncertainty. 
From the commencement of the drama he 
had, in fact, preserved a solemn silence — 
feeling that words could in no way relieve 
the anxiety of Gertrudis. 

A vivid sentiment of curiosity had equally 
kept in silence Don Cornelio and his two 
followers, who at some paces from the litera 
stood listening. 

Don Mariano was still ignorant of the fact 
that the hacienda of San Carlos had been 
captured and pillaged by the band of 
Arroyo. Had he known of this, and other 
events of a yet more horrid nature, his soul 
might have been harrowed by a far more 
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agonising emotion than that of mere un- 
certainty; and perhaps he might have be- 
come an actor instead of spectator in the 
strife that was accruing. 

As for Dona Gertrudis, she had easily 
distinguished that strange sound that issued 
from the nostrils of the well-known steed ; 
and with her ear eagerly bent, she listened 
with mortal anguish to every breath that 
was borne back from the scene of the 
struggle. 

Costal who was impatient to return 
with Clara, towards the spot where he had 
been so near capturing the white-robed 
Matlacuezc, was the first to break the pro- 
longed silence. 

" Whatever may be the result," said he, 
in hopes of inducing Don Mariano and his 
party to move away from the place, " the 
path is now clear for you, Senor Don 
Mariano. If it is to the hacienda of Las 
Palmas you are going, you will find the 
road both open and safe." 
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" We are not going to Las Palmas," 
answered Don Mariano, with an air of 
abstraction, at the same time advancing a 
few paces in order to have a better view of 
what was passing. 

u If I were in your place," persisted 
Costal, in a significant tone, " I should go 
there. It is the safest route you can take, 
and let me assure you the moments are 

precious Carrambo !" continued he, 

in an angry tone, and suddenly facing 
round, as the crackling of branches 
announced that some one was passing 
near through the thicket, " By all the 
serpents in the hair of Tlaloc, there are 
some more people in the woods. In the 
name of " 

The invoked deity was not mentioned, as 
just at that moment voices were heard 
where the bushes were in motion, and 
Costal interrupted his speech to listen. 
The words were, — 

" This way, compadre, — this way ! I hear 
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over yonder the voice of the man we are 
in search of. Listen! that's the Colonel's 
voice to a certainty. Quick, by all the 
devils! Let us run at full speed, or we 
shall miss him again." 

The voice of this speaker was not known 
to any of those who had heard it, and 
he who was addressed as " compadre " ap- 
peared not to have made any reply. But 
the sound of their footsteps, and the swish 
of the recoiling branches, each moment be- 
came more indistinct, till at length the 
noises were lost in the distance. 

It is scarce necessary to say that the two 
men, who had thus passed so near, were the 
messengers so often disappointed, Gaspar 
and Juan el Zapote. As already known, 
they had been to the hacienda San Carlos, 
where they had learnt the direction taken 
by Don Rafael on leaving it. They 
had followed his tracks, which to Juan el 
Zapote, a skilled rastreador, was easy 
enough — especially in such a moonlight. 
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They had even recognised Don Mariano 
and his party, on coming near the spot 
where the haciendado had halted ; and for 
a moment Gaspar hesitated about going up 
to the group and reporting himself to his 
master, as he ought to have done. 

From the performance of his duty he 
was dissuaded by his astute associate, who 
represented to him, that in case of his re- 
porting himself, Don Mariano might counter- 
mand the message he had sent to the Colonel, 
now that the latter was known to be on the 
ground. He might prefer delivering the 
precious talisman in propria persond, and 
then where would be the bounty they had 
long expected, and for which they had more 
than once risked their necks ? 

These arguments prevailed even with 
the honest Gaspar ; and to such an extent, 
that from this very motive had he declined 
to answer the speeches of Zapote, lest his 
voice might be recognised by Don Mariano, 
or some of his fellow-servants ! Cautiously 
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did the two make their detour through the 
trees, and so rapidly, that no one was likely 
to be able to intercept them, before they 
could reach the place to which the voice of 
the Colonel was guiding them. 

As soon as the men had passed out of hear- 
ing, Costal and Clara, who saw that Don 
Mariano showed no sign of following their 
advice, exchanged glances of vexatious 
disappointment. The haciendado still kept 
his ground ; and with his ear catching every 
sound, was vainly endeavouring to obtain a 
solution to the painful uncertainty that 
surrounded him. 

The moon, about to sink behind the sum* 
mit of the enchanted hill, cast oblique rays 
along the level shore of the lake. There he 
could make out a confused group of men 
and horses, some of the former dismounted 
and flinging long shadows over the plain. 
What was passing in the middle of this 
group? Some terrible scene, no doubt, was 
there being enacted — to judge from the 
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hurried movements of the men, and the 
angry intonation of their voices ? 

At that moment a frightful cry rose 
upon the air, and borne upon the still 
breeze, was distinctly heard by Don 
Mariano and the people around him. It 
was the agonized cry of a wretch begging 
for mercy. The voice even could be dis- 
tinguished by Don Mariano, by Costal, by 
Clara, and the domestics. All knew it was 
the voice of Arroyo. 

The cry was significant. Beyond doubt 
Don Rafael was the victor ; and was now 
executing upon the murderer of his father 
the act of merciless justice he had promised 
before the walls of Las Palmas. 

Don Mariano hesitated no longer; but, 
giving the order to his attendants, advanced 
towards the scene of vengeance. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MATLACUEZC A MORTAL ! 

The shores of the Lake Ostuta, hitherto so 
solitary and silent, appeared upon this 
night to have become a general rendezvous 
for all the world. The litera of Gertrudia 
had scarce moved from the spot, which Don 
Mariano had chosen for his bivouac, when 
another litera was seen entering the glade, 
and moving onward through it. This, how- 
ever, was borne by men, and preceded by 
some half dozen Indian peons with blazing 
torches of ocotS wood carried in their 
hands. 

On reaching the shore of the lake the 
second litera with its escort made halt, 
while the Indians bearing the torches com* 
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menced searching for something among the 
reeds. 

Costal and Clara, instead of accom- 
panying the party of Don Mariano, had 
remained upon the ground — in hopes that 
they would now be left free to continue 
their pagan incantations, and once more 
behold the Syren of the dishevelled hair. 
Don Cornelio also lingered behind — not 
caring just then to encounter the victorious 
royalists. 

As soon as Costal perceived the ap- 
proach of this new party — once more 
interrupting his designs — his fury became 
uncontrollable; and making towards it on 
horseback, he snatched a torch from the 
hands of one of the Indians who were in 
the advance, and then rode straight up to 
the litera, The apparition of a gaunt 
horseman with a torch in one hand and a 
bloody sword in the other, his countenance 
expressing extreme rage, produced an 
instantaneous effect on the bearers of the 
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litera. Without waiting to exchange a 
word, they dropped their burden to the 
ground, and ran back into the woods, as 
fast as their legs could carry them. 

A stifled cry came from the interior of 
the litera; while Don Cornelio, who had 
followed Costal, hastened to open the 
curtains. By the light of the torch which 
the Zapoteque still carried, they now saw 
stretched, inside, the body of a man with 
a face wan, pallid, and stained with blood. 
Don Cornelio at once recognised the 
young Spaniard — the proprietor of the 
hacienda San Carlos — the victim of Ar- 
royo's ferocity, and of the cupidity of his 
associate. 

The dying man on seeing Costal cried 
out, — 

" Oh ! do not harm me — I have not long 
to live." 

Lantejas made signs for the Zapoteque 
to step aside ; and, bending over the litera, 
with kind and affectionate speeches endea- 
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voured to calm the apprehensions of the 
unfortunate sufferer. 

" Thanks ! thanks! " murmured the latter, 
turning to Don Cornelio with a look of 
gratitude. " Ah ! Senor ! " continued he, 
in a supplicating tone, " perhaps you can 
tell me — have you seen anything of 
her?" 

The interrogatory caused a new light to 
break upon him to whom it was addressed. 
He at once remembered the phantom 
which he had seen while approaching the 
hacienda ; the white form that had vanished 
into the woods, and again the same ap- 
parition just seen among the reeds. Both, 
no doubt, were one and the same unfortu- 
nate creature. Twice, then, had he seen 
living, one whom the young Spaniard was 
never likely to see again, except as a 
corpse ! 

"I have seen no one," replied Don 
Cornelio, hesitating in his speech, and 
unwilling to make known his dread sus- 
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picions, " no one except two brigands, who 
had hidden themselves in the thicket, and 
who are now " 

" Oh ! Senor, for the love of God, search 
for her ! She cannot be far from this 
place. I am speaking of my wife. We 
have found just now her silk scarf, and not 
far off this slipper. Both I know to be 
hers. She must have dropped them in 
her flight. Oh ! if I could only once more 
see her — embrace her — before I die ! " 

And so speaking the young man bent 
a look of suppliant anguish upon Don 
Cornelio, while exhibiting the two objects, 
which his attendants had found upon the 
path, and which had served to guide them 
in their search. 

Don Cornelio, unable longer to endure 
the painful interview, allowed the curtains 
of the litera to close over the wretched 
husband ; and, stepping aside, rejoined the , 
Zapoteque — who was still giving vent to his 
anger in strong and emphatic phraseology-. 
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" Costal," said the Captain, " I fear very 
much that the wife of this young Spaniard 
is no longer alive. I saw a woman robed 
in white down there among the reeds, just 
as the brigand fired his carbine; and from 
what I saw afterwards, I am afraid that 
she must have been hit by the bullet. 
Surely it must have been her that they ar 
now searching for." 

" You are a fool ! " cried Costal, in his 
ill-humour forgetting the respect due to 
his superior. " The woman you saw in 
white robes was no other than Matlacuezc, 
and I should have had her in my arms in 
another second of time but for that 
accursed coyote, who, by firing his car- 
bine, caused her suddenly to disappear. 
Well ! he has paid for his indiscretion : 
that's some comfort, but for all that " 

" It is you who are a fool, you miserable 
heathen," said Don Cornelio, interrupting 
Costal in his turn. " The poor creature, 
who has no doubt been struck with the 
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bullet, is no other than the wife of this 
young Spaniard ! Do you hear that ? " 

This last interrogatory had relation to a 
cry that came up from the reeds, where the 
Indians with their torches were still con- 
tinuing their search. 

"Look yonder!" continued Don Cor- 
nelio, pointing to them, "they have 
stopped over the very spot, and that wail — 
that is significant." 

As Don Cornelio spoke a chorus of 
lamentations came back upon the breeze, 
uttered by the Indian searchers. It was 
heard by the dying man in his litem, and 
apprised him of that which Don Cornelio 
would otherwise have attempted to conceal 
from him. It was now too late, however, 
and the Captain ran towards the Uteres in 
hopes of offering some words of conso- 
lation. 

" Dead ! dead ! " cried the young Spa- 
niard, wringing his hands in mortal 
anguish. " Oh God ! she is dead ! " 
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" Let us hope not/' faltered Don Cor- 
nelio ; " these people may be mistaken." 

" Oh ! no, no ! she is dead ! I knew it ; 
I had a presentiment of it! merciful 
Saviour ! dead, my Marianita dead ! " 

After a moment, becoming more calm, 
the dying man continued, — 

" What better fate could I have wished 
for her? She has escaped dishonour at 
the hands of these pitiless brigands, and I 
am about to die myself. Yes, friend! 
death is now to me sweeter than life: for it 
will bring me to her whom I love more 
than myself." 

And like those who, calmly dying, 
arrange everything as if for some ordinary 
ceremonial, the young man laid his head 
upon the pillow; and then stretching out 
his hands composed the coverlet around 
him — leaving it open at one side, as if for 
the funeral couch of her whom he would 
never see more. 

Don Cornelio, turning away from the . 
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painful spectacle, advanced towards the 
lake, making signs for Costal to follow him, 

" Come this way," he said, " and you 
shall see how much truth there is in your 
pagan superstitions." 

Costal made no objection : for he had 
already begun to mistrust the evidence of 
his own senses ; and both proceeded toge- 
ther towards the spot where the torch- 
bearers had halted. 

A white robe, torn by the thorns of the 
thicket, stained with blood, and bedaggled 
by the greenish scum of the water, enve- 
loped the lifeless form of the young wife, 
whom the Indians had already deposited 
upon a couch of reeds. Some green leaves 
that hung over her head appeared to com- 
pose her last parure. 

"She is beautiful as the Syren of the 
dishevelled hair," said Costal, as he stood 
gazing upon the prostrate form, " beautiful 
as Matlacuezc ! Poor Don Mariano ! " 
continued he, recognising the daughter of 
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his old master, " he is far from suspecting 
that he has now only one child ! " 

Saying this the Indian walked away 
from the spot, his head drooping forward 
over his breast, and apparently absorbed in 
painful meditation. 

"Well," said Don Cornelio, who had 
followed him, " do you still believe that 
you saw the spouse of your god Tlaloc ? " 

" I believe what my fathers have taught 
me to believe," replied Costal, in a tone of 
discouragement. " I believe that the 
descendant of the Caciques of Tehuantepec 
is not destined to restore the ancient 
glories of his race. Tlaloc, who dwells 
here, has forbidden it." 

And saying this the Zapoteque relapsed 
into silence, and walked on with an air of 
gloomy abstraction that seemed to forbid all 
further conversation on the subject of his 
mythological creed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TWO HAPPY HEARTS. 

We have arrived at the final scene of our 
drama. The shores of the Lake Ostuta, 
which in so short a space of time had 
witnessed so many stirring events, are 
once more to relapse into their gloomy and 
mournful silence. 

Already Don Cornelio and his two com- 
panions have disappeared from the spot, 
and taken the road for Oajaca. 

The funeral cortege is moving off to- 
wards the hacienda of San Carlos — the 
Indians who carry the bier marching in 
solemn silence. On that bier two corpses 
are laid side by side — the Spaniard Don 
Fernando de Lacarra by the side of his 
youthful wife. 
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Don Mariano, accompanied by his at- 
tendants — to whom have been added Gaspar 
and Zapote — follows at a short distance; 
and still further behind, the troopers of 
Don Rafael form a rear-guard closing up 
the procession. The most profound and 
solemn silence is observed by all : as if all 
were alike absorbed by one common sorrow. 

This, however, is only apparent; for 
there are two individuals in that proces- 
sion whose hearts are not a prey to grief. 
On the contrary, both are at this moment in 
the enjoyment of the most perfect felicity 
which it is permitted for mortals to expe- 
rience upon earth. Both are now assured of 
a mutual love, tried by long tortures, and 
scarce too dearly bought, since the past an- 
guish has resulted in such delicious ecstacy. 

At nearly equal distances from the 
escort of Don Mariano and the troopers 
forming the rear-guard, these two per- 
sonages appear : one borne in her K- 
tera, the other mounted upon horseback, 
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and riding alongside. It need not be told 
who is the occupant of the litera, nor 
who the tall horseman who, bending down 
from his saddle, whispers so softly and 
gently, that no one may hear his words, save 
her for whom they are intended. 

Absorbed with this interchange of ex- 
quisite emotions, both are still strangers 
to the sad event that has occurred within 
the hour. Don Mariano, devouring his 
grief in silence, has left them ignorant of 
the terrible misfortune. God has been 
merciful to him in thus fortifying his soul 
against sorrow at the loss of one child, by 
permitting him to behold the unspeakable 
happiness of the other, who is thus pre- 
served to him as an angel of consolation. 
He well knows the strong affection of Ger- 
trudis for her sister, and fearing in her 
feeble state to announce the melancholy 
event, lest the shock would be too much 
for her, he has carefully concealed the 
sad news, until some opportunity may arise 
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of preparing her to receive it. A few 
hours of the happiness she is now enjoy- 
ing may strengthen her long-tortured spirit, 
and enable her to bear up against this new 

and unexpected sorrow. 

* * * * 

Still riding by the side of the litera, 
his eyes fervently glancing through the 
half-open curtains, his ear close to them 
lest he might lose a single word that falls 
from the lips of Gertrudis, Don Rafael 
devours the sweet speeches addressed to 
him, with the avidity of the thirsty tra- 
veller who has reached the pure and limpid 
fountain, so eagerly yearned for on his long 
and weary route. 

As the moon is now low in the sky, 
and gleams with an uncertain light through 
the curtains of the litera, Don Rafael 
can only trace indistinctly the features of 
Gertrudis. This half-obscurity, however, 
favours the young girl, concealing at the 
same time her happiness and confusion, both 
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of which are betraying themselves in full 
blush upon her cheeks, hitherto so wan and 
pale. 

Impelled by the strength of her love, from 
time to time she casts a furtive glance upon 
the face of her lover. It is a glance of 
strange significance; its object being to 
discover whether upon his features the tor- 
tures of long absence have not also left their 
imprint. 

But the passion which Don Rafael has 
suffered under, although as incurable as her 
own, has left no other trace upon his coun- 
tenance than that of a profound melancholy, 
and at the moment, his heart filled with 
exquisite happiness, all traces of this melan- 
choly have disappeared. Gertrudis only 
looks upon a countenance that shows not 
a souvenir of suffering. 

Don Rafael no longer doubts the love 
of Gertrudis. She has given him proofs 
no more to be questioned. But of his ? 
What proof has he offered in return ? 
u 2 
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Gertrudis cannot yet hinder herself from 
doubting ! 

The young girl endeavours to conceal 
the sigh which these thoughts have sum- 
moned up, and though the moon is still 
bright enough for her to perceive upon the 
countenance of Don Rafael an expression 
of the most loyal love, she cannot rest 
satisfied. Unable to restrain herself, again 
and again she repeats the interrogatory, 
" Do you still love me, Rafael? " Again 
and again she receives the same affirmative 
answer without being assured ! 

" Oh ! it is too much happiness ! " cries 
she, suddenly raising her head from the 
pillow, "I cannot believe it, Rafael. As 
for the sincerity of my words, you could not 
doubt them. The messenger has told you 
— plainly, has he not? — that I could not live 
without you ? Then you came to me — yes, 
you have come," continues she, with a 
sigh that betokens the mingling of sorrow 
with her new-sprung joy; "but for all 
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that, oh! Rafael, what can you say to me 
that will convince me you still love me?" 

" What shall I say ? " rejoins Don 
Rafael, repeating her words. " Only this^ 
Gertrudis. I vowed to you that whenever 
I should receive this sacred message," at 
this drawing the tress from his bosom, and 
pressing it proudly to his lips, "I vowed 
that though my arm at the moment might 
be raised to strike my deadliest enemy, 
it should fall without inflicting the blow, 
I have come, Gertrudis — I am here ! " 

" You are generous, Rafael. I know 
that. You swore it ! and — oh ! my God ; 
what do I hear ? " 

The interruption was caused by a wild 
cry that seemed to rise out of the earth 
close to the path which the procession was 
following. It seemed like the voice of 
some one in pain, and calling for deliver- 
ance or mercy. Gertrudis trembled with 
affright as she nestled closer within the 
curtains of the litera. 
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" Do not be alarmed," said Don Rafael ; 
"it is nothing you need fear; only the 
voice of the monster Arroyo praying to be 
set free. He is lying over yonder upon the 
sand, bound hand and foot, fie is still 
living : and to you, Gertrudis, does he owe 
his life. This assassin of my father — whom 
for two years I have pursued in vain — but a 
moment ago was about to receive death at my 
hands, when your messenger arrived. I hesi- 
tated not, Gertrudis. It was but too much 
happiness to keep my oath. I cut the cord 
that attached him to the tail of my horse — 
in order that I should come to you the 
sooner." 

Gertrudis, almost fainting, allowed her 
head to fall back upon the pillow ; and as 
Don Rafael, frightened at the effect of his 
communication, bent closer to the litera, 
he heard murmured in a low voice, the 
sweet words, — 

" Your hand, Rafael ! Oh ! let me thank 
you for the happiness you have given me, 
a happiness that no words can describe." 
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And Don Rafael, his frame quivering 
with exquisite emotion, felt the soft pres- 
sure of her lips upon the hand which he 
had hastened to offer. 

Then, as if abashed by this ardent 
avowal of her passion, the young girl sud- 
denly closed the curtains of the litem, to 
enjoy in secret, and under the eye of God 
alone, that supreme felicity of knowing that 
she was beloved as she herself loved — a 
felicity that had, as it were, restored her to 
life. 

* * * * 

Like phantoms which have been called 
up by the imagination — like the unreal 
shadows in a dream, which one after another 
vanish out of sight — so the different per- 
sonages in our drama, whose sufferings, 
whose loves, and whose combats we have 
witnessed, are all gradually disappearing 
from the scene where we have viewed them 
for the last time — Don Fernando and 
Marianita on their funereal bier ; Gertrudis, 
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in her litera, restored to new life; Don 
Rafael, Don Mariano, and his followers. 

Don Cornelio, Costal, and Clara had al- 
ready gone far from the spot ; and soon the 
last horseman of the Colonel's escort, form- 
ing the rear-guard of the procession, had 
filed through the belt of cedrela trees— * 
leaving the Lake Ostuta apparently as de- 
serted as if human footsteps had never 
strayed along its shores. 

And yet this desertion was only apparent. 
Upon the edge of the lake at that point where 
the chase of the bandits had terminated, 
two human bodies might be seen lying along 
the ground. One was dead; and the other, 
though still living, was equally motionless. 
The former was the corpse of Bocardo, who 
in the mel£e had been despatched by the 
troopers of Don Rafael. The living body 
was that of Arroyo, who, still bound hand 
and foot with the lazo, was unable to stir 
from the spot. There lay he with no one 
to pity — no one to lend a helping hand ; 
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destined at no distant time to make a meal 
for the vultures, to perish by the poignard 
of some royalist, or to excite the compas- 
sion of an insurgent. 

The moon had disappeared below the 
horizon, and the vitreous transparence 
which her light had lent to the enchanted 
hill, giving it a semblance of life, was no 
more to be observed. The lake no longer 
glittered under the silvery beam. Both 
Ostuta and Monopostiac had resumed the 
sombre aspect that usually distinguished 
them, with that mournful tranquillity that 
habitually reigned over the spot — inter- 
rupted only by the cry of the coyote, or 
the shrill maniac scream of the eagle pre- 
paring to descend to the banquet of human 
flesh! 
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EPILOGUE. 

Our drama has reached its finale. It only 
remains to drop the curtain; but, as the 
reader may be curious to know something 
of the after life of the dramatis penonce, we 
shall endeavour to satisfy his curiosity 
before bidding him adieu. 

First, we shall speak of the result of 
Don Cornelio's mission to Oajaca, and we 
cannot do better than give the account of 
it in the words of the worthy canon, Don 
Lucas de Alacuesta. 

"On my arrival at Oajaca' ' — said Don 
Lucas, "which I was only able to enter 
after running great risk of being shot by 
the sentries — I made direct for the house of 
my uncle } who, for greater security during 
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those troublous times, had left his hacienda 
of San Salvador, and taken up his residence 
in the capital. 

"In the first conversation which I had 
with him, I thought that I remarked a 
certain tendency on his part to blame the 
acts of the viceregal government, and that 
he had imbibed a partiality for the cause 
of the insurrection. For this reason, I 
determined upon opening my affairs to him, 
and telling him all that had happened — 
among others of the situation which I held 
upon the staff of Morelos. 

" Never was I more mistaken in the senti- 
ments of a man. I had scarce finished my 
confession, when my uncle flew into the 
greatest rage, crossing himself, as if he saw 
in me those marks which the bishop had 
promised that all insurgents should carry ; 
and then, without further ado, he ordered 
me, along with my two followers, to leave 
his hQuse instantly — adding, that I might 
consider myself lucky that his friend- 
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ship for my father hindered him from 
delivering up to the public vengeance a 
son who had so dishonoured the house of 
Lantejas. 

" This," said Don Lucas, " was my first 
attempt at ambassadorship, and it taught 
me to be more cautious in sounding others 
about their fidelity to the royalist cause. 

" Shortly after that time, however, 
Oajaca fell into the hands of Morelos ; and 
along with the capital the whole province 
came into the power of the insurgent army. 

" But the fortune of the ex-cura of Cara- 
cuaro had now reached its culminating 
point. The names of Morelos and Gale- 
ana had acquired all the renown that man 
might desire ; and the time was not distant 
when these two heroic chieftains were to 
disappear from the scene. 

" In less than six months afterwards, the 
battle-field of Puruaram became the tomb 
of the military glory of Morelos; and some 
months later I was present in the last 
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action fought by Galeana, in which he 
perished with his favourite war cry upon 
his lips, i Aqui esta Galeana 1 1 " 

The good canon finished his narrative 
by giving some further details of his own 
after history, and that of the other cha- 
racters who have figured in our drama. 

After the fall of Morelos and Galeana — 
from whom death alone could separate him 
— he had quitted the insurgent service, 
without, however, being included in the in- 
dulto granted by the Spanish govern- 
ment. Under the assumed name of Don 
Lucas Alacuesta — which he had de- 
finitively adopted — he was enabled to 
find a safe asylum now in one province, 
now in another, of those which remained 
in the hands of Morelos' successors; and 
living in this way he had resumed his theo- 
logical studies, so long interrupted. After 
many crosses and difficulties — which his 
patient perseverance enabled him to sur- 
mount — he was at length admitted to holy 
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orders, and obtained the care of the ca- 
nonry of Tepic, where he could enjoy that 
♦tranquil life so much suited to his taste- 
Costal, notwithstanding the many dis- 
appointments he had met with, was still 
occasionally troubled with dreams of re- 
storing the glories of his ancient race ; but 
these did not hinder him from remaining 
true to his old captain — now the good 
canon — with whom he afterwards continued 
to live, being at one and the same time his 
guest, purveyor, and friend. An occasional 
excursion on his own account now and 
then carried the Zapoteque to a distance ; 
but he always returned again loaded with, 
game, or such other good things as he 
knew would be welcome to the table of 
the worthy canon. 

As for Clara, his instinctive habits of 
vagabondage hindered him from settling 
anywhere, though at intervals he might be 
seen in company with his old comrade, en- 
joying the hospitality of his former captain. 
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Don Rafael, united to the woman he had 
80 long and ardently loved, had reached 
the accomplishment of his dearest desires. 
The oath he had taken to combat the in- 
surrection till it should be crushed, com- 
pelled him to remain in the royalist service. 
Shortly after, as the revolution appeared 
to be at an end, and the royalist cause 
once more triumphant throughout Mexico, 
Don Rafael, now raised to the rank of a 
general in the Spanish army, felt himself 
released from the oath he had taken ; and 
resigning his commission, he retired into 
private life. The hacienda of Del Valle 
was that which he had chosen for his future 
residence; but Don Mariano having no 
longer a companion to cheer his hours, 
insisted upon his son-in-law making Las 
Palmas his home ; and thus Gertrudis en- 
joyed the double satisfaction of having 
always near her a father whom she affec- 
tionately loved, and a husband she pas- 
sionately adored. 
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[CONTINUED ON THE FOLLOWING ?A£K&.*\ 



304 A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

Though the short interval of peace had 
relieved the General Tres Villas from any 
obligation again to combat in the royalist 
cause, it was far from being the end of the 
revolution. Another wave soon appeared 
above the horizon, which, sweeping over the 
land, carried destruction everywhere to 
the enemies of Mexican independence. 
When its surging had subsided, and tran- 
quillity was again restored, that proud flag, 
which for more than three centuries had 
floated over the fields of Anahuac, was no 
longer to be seen : Mexico was lost to 
Spain, and for ever ! 



THE END. 
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ANNALS OF THE AEISTOGBACT. 

BY SIE BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Abms. 

"It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book, whether we 
should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less excellent execution. It ought to 
be found on every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating ro- 
mances with the pith of all their interest preserved in undimmished poignancy, and 
any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the ro- 
mances are founded on fact— or what, at least, has been handed down for truth by long 
tradition— and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction."— Standard. 



VOL. XV.— THE LAIRD OF NOELAW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " MRS MARGARET MAITLAND." 
"We have had frequent opportunities of commending Messrs Hurst and Blackett's 
Standard Library. For neatness, elegance, and distinctness the volumes in this series 
surpass anything with which we are familiar. The Laird of Norlaw will fully sustain 
the authors high reputation. The reader is carried on from first to last with an energy 
of sympathy that never flags.' *— Sunday Times. 



VOL. XVI. — THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

BY MRS G. GRETTON. 

" Mrs Gretton had opportunities which rarely fall to the lot of strangers of becoming 
acquainted with the inner life and habits of a part of the Italian peninsula which is 
the very centre of the national crisis. We can praise her performance as interesting, 
tuiexaggerated, and full of opportune instruction." — The Times. 

" Mrs Gretton's book is timely, life-like, and for every reason to be recommended. It 
is impossible to close the book without liking the writer as well as the subject. The 
work is engaging, because real."— Athenauin. 



VOL. XVII.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
Illustrated by J. E. Millais, A.R.A. 

" We cordially commend this book. The same graphic power, deep pathos, healthful 
sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful work, ' John Halifax ' 
among the English Classics, are everywhere displayed."— Chronicle. 

" 4 Nothing ]New' displays all those superior merits which have made ' John Halifax,' 
one of the most popular works of the day. There is a force and truthfulness about 
these tales which mark them as the production of no ordinary mind, and we cordially 
recommend them to the perusal of aU lovers of fiction."— Post, 

VOL. XVIII.— THE LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

BY MISS FREER. {Sept. 1.) 
n We have read this book with great pleasure, and have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to general perusal. It reflects the highest credit on the industry and ability of 
Miss Freer. Nothing can be more interesting than her story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive. —Post 
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